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T’S YOUR MOVE 


EWING GALLOWAY 











News-WEEK is in good position. Newsstand sales have forged ahead— 
35% over last year—and subscriptions have steadily mounted. The circu- 


lation is now over 75,000. The first six months average was 47,000. 


Back of circulation gains is the balanced news-magazine that attracts 


people with well organized minds and sustains their interest. 


Sustained interest explains the quick action and unusual response that 


has proved the effectiveness of NEws-WEEK for advertising to important 
people. 
NEWs-WEEK is in good position. 


It’s your move. 






YOUR ADVERTISING {8S NEWS-—PUT IT IN NEWS-WEEK 
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Are You a Grasshopper Reader ‘ 


Gives You a New Easy Way 


to Cultivate the Habit of Reading 
saying to yourself, “I must 


OneWorth-WhileThingEvery Day Piece 


ing.” You have realized that 

| good literature can make 

your limited reading time 

actually mean something to you! But 

how often have your intentions been 

frustrated by the problem of what 
to read and where to begin? 


A New Answer to an Old Problem 


Every busy man or woman has 
faced this predicament. Now a simple 
method has been created (as outlined 
in this free book, “The Guide to 
Daily Reading”) by which anyone 
may easily become familiar with the 
world’s important literature—through 
only twenty minutes. of fascinating 
reading a day. William Rose Benét, 
Litt. D., famous editor and author, 
has perfected a plan you will enjoy 
following! 


ERHAPS you, like so 
many others, have been 
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It was an enormous task to select a 
program of reading which would round 
out a cultured appreciation of the really 
best writers. Equally important was to 
plan so that it could be covered in 
about twenty minutes a day. From these 
two essentials there evolved a new idea, 
which is now placing in the hands of 
busy people the very key to the great- 
est, most enjoyable, most 
profitable literature of the 
world! 


Read One Worth-While 
Thing Every Day 


Acquiring new knowledge be- 
comes far more fascinating when 


Accept Your FREE Copy—Where Shall We Send It? 


Do you jump aimlessly from one bit of reading to 
another? Is your reading getting you anywhere—or is 
it spent mostly on newspapers, magazines, and current 
books of no lasting worth? 


This beautifully-bound, 227-page free book, “The 
Guide to Daily Reading,” puts a PLAN behind your 
reading—tells you how to cultivate the interesting 
habit of reading one worth-while thing every day. 


It is amazing how quickly this simple plan 
increases your knowledge of the great au- 
thors and their outstanding work. Easily and 
naturally you are introduced to the writers 
you have always wanted to know better 
Addison, Balzac, Boccaccio, Carlyle, Voltaire, 
Dickens, Emerson, Keats, Poe, Ruskin, 
Shakespeare, Stevenson, Tolstoi, Whitman, 
and a brilliant host of others. 


Every Period Is Included 
Just as important—this new plan also in- 
cludes living authors whose works are classics 
of our time. It is a program of balanced 
reading, of all nations, of every period. 


Here certainly is one book that meets a 
definite need in your daily life, and deserves 
a special place in your library. Because you 
rightfully wish to increase your acquaintance 
with the world’s great literature, the pub- 
lishers of “The Guide to Daily Reading,” 
are now glad to send you this remarkably 
he!pful book without cost or obligation. 


Way We Send You 
“The Guide to Daily Reading” —FREE? 


In the interest of worthwhile reading, a 
limited number of copies of ‘‘The Guide to 
Daily Reading’ are to be distributed for the 
small sum of twenty-five cents, which is 
merely to pay handling and shipping charges. 
If you are anxious to extend your literary ho- 
rizon beyond the daily newspaper and current 
magazine, if you are concerned with the 
questicn of what to read and how to read it, 
mail the coupon below. This involves no ob- 
ligation whatever. The only condition is that 
you act promptly, as the number of copies 
which can be distributed in this way is nec- 
essarily limited. NELSON DOUBLEDAY, 
INC., Dept. 1210, Garden City, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. 1210, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, entirely without obliga- 
tion, The Guide to Daily Keading, which outlines a read- 
ing course of twenty minutes each day of the year on the 
greatest works of the world’s most eminent authors. I 


‘ : . P . . there is a natural link, an “‘as- lose 25 (post: t s accepted) t y for th 
‘The Guide to Daily Reading” is bound in hand- sociation of ideas,’ between handling and aionins chaupes. Tate is to a A further 
some Artcraft leatherette, in red and black, richly each step. tae Guide to Daily payment of any kind. 
impri . . . : Reading’ therefore not only 
. Aig 4 in gold. Printed on antique paper, in clear schedules cach Gay's reading Nome 
ype, the 227 pages of this unusual volume introduce throughout the year, but grou 
you to the masterpieces of 292 of the world’s most together the authors and ‘sub- Ee Ie ts a ee ee 
sifted minds—novelists, poets, dramatists, essayists, historians, ects which become particular- 
philosophers, scientists, etc. You will treasure this book! Where q significant, when encountered r 
shall we send your copy? uring the same week. ES OSE ere 
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THE COVER: Mickey the Manager: Gordon 
Stanley Cochrane, Mickey to the fans, catch- 
er and manager of the Detroit Tigers, who 
has.a. baseball-crazy town behind him and 
a baseball-rampant team, the Cardinals, be- 


fore him. (Acme Photo). See page 17. 
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VIOLENT EXCEPTION: [| take violent ex- 
ception to the article about our distinguished 
President General Jorge Ubico, which was 
printed in your issue of September 29th. 

In Guatemala, General Ubico is admired 
and respected, yet there are a number of ex- 
iles who would never miss the opportunity 
to denigrate the character of the President 
of Guatemala. 

May I inquire the source of your informa- 
tion? 

I would appreciate your cooperation in or- 
der that your publication makes the corre- 
sponding rectification. 

LEONARDO Lara G., 
Consul General 
Guatemalan Consulate 
New York City 


Editorial Note: Unless errors are specifi- 
cally pointed out News-WeEeEK cannot make 
“rectification.” The article in question was 
based upon information received by special 
cable and no facts reported were obtained 
from sources in the United States. 

. 


COMES AND GOES: You have been send- 
ing my copy of News-Wexrxk to the office. 
It is such a live news magazine that I find I 
cannot keep a copy on my desk long enough 
to get a good look at the pictures. Someone 
is continually borrowing it and I have to 
spend all my spare time looking for it all 
over the place. Occasionally it disappears 
altogether, and I am not at all surprised. 
However, this won’t do. I’m going to begin 
reading it myself from now on. In the fu- 
ture will you please send my copy to the resi- 
dence address noted below: 

Cart A. HILLER 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

© 

DISASTER: Just finished reading the ar- 
ticle entitled “Inquiry” telling all about the 
Morro Castle disaster. 

It is the most concise and complete article 
of its nature that I have ever read. 

LEONARD FLINKMAN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 
. SWEEPSTAKES: [I am not a person who 
is easily aroused, but when [| learned that the 
annual Luxemburg sweepstakes contributed 
$2,500,000 to the support of Luxemburg, 
French, and Belgian World War veterans | 
couldn’t help feeling disturbed. 

These tickets are on sale throughout the 


United States, Canada, and Mexico and a good 
deal of American money that might be put 
to better use in our own veterans’ hospitals 
is going overseas while the press, usually pa- 
triotic in this respect, is standing idly by. 

I’m not protesting the sale of these tickets. 
On the contrary, I have bought several for 
both the Luxemburg and Irish sweepstakes, 
and will continue to do so. What I hoped I 
might induce you to do, however, is to cam- 
paign for an American sweepstakes that 
would permit our own charitable institutions 
to benefit from the gambling instincts to 
which we seem to have fallen heir. I'd feel 
much better if I felt that my $2.80 would 
eventually benefit some poor wretch who. had 
gone through hell for the preservation of our 
democracy. And so would thousands of oth- 
ers—possibly millions! 

Nicuoras H.°T. Anstey 
New York, N. Y. 
* 


WATTAGE: 1 read with considerable in- 
terest the article in News-WEEK, Sept. 15, 
on the formation of the Radio Quality Group 
by stations WLW, WOR, WGN, and WXYZ 
—with its claims of coast-to-coast coverage 
and “almost as large a listening audience as 
the two major networks.” 

I wonder if you have ever thought about 
how a new radio program builds up an audi- 
ence. Here and there perhaps you find a 
methodical listener who reads advance pub- 
licity on a new program, notes the station, 
the date and time of the opening broadcast, 
makes a point of tuning-in. But the great 
majority of listeners “discover” the program 
because their radios happen to be tuned in 
to the station carrying it. Therefore, the 
only audience which a station can justifiably 
offer an advertiser putting on a new pro- 
gram is the audience which regularly tunes 
in to that station. 


The factor which determines a _ strong 
hook-up of stations is a consistently good 
level of wattage—not total watts or average 
wattage. A hook-up of twenty 5,000-watt 
Stations strategically located will always have 
an actual listening audience larger than that 
of three 50,000-watt stations. 


There are, of course, advantages to be 
gained from high power. (The principal one 
is that it enables a station’s signal to be 
picked up with a minimum of interference 
within its own service area). 

ARCHIE TARR 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 75,000 


















FAVOR YOUR FACE 


WITH WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 


AFTER SHAVING 












1. Feels great. — 2. Soothes tiny 





nicks and cuts. — 3. Helps keep 
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dry.— 4 


sunburn.— 5. 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM 
AND GLIDER, THE NEW WILLIAMS BRUSHLESS SHAVE 




















THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News — Events of national and 
mternational significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 


graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News- Week Regularly 
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: F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 

; News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 

s New York, N. Y. 

t Please enter my subscription to News- 


t Week for one year ($4), and send 
me a bill. 
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Merriam 
Webster 
Has Marked an 
Epoch inAmerican 
Meme Ror-b oe keds 





The New 
Merriam 
Webster 
Now Ready,|s the 
Most Important 
Contribution to 
ehener-nalelat-t 
Equipment 
In 25 Years 


1934 





WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Gdition 


aA New Creation -Greater than Us Gamncus Predecessors 


20 Years Newer Than Any 
Comparable Dictionary 


The past quarter-century has witnessed an 
amazing evolution in man’s practical and cul- 
tural knowledge. The foundation book of 
education, Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary, had to be remade to comprehend this 
vast change. No mere revision was adequate. 
A new creation was necessary—a new book 
that could serve the present generation as 
Merriam-Websters have served succeeding 
generations for more than a century. The stu- 
pendous task of making a NEW Merriam- 
Webster has been completed. A new book has 
been created that is beyond comparison with 
any other ever published. 


207 of the World’s 
Greatest Specialists 


Under the leadership of William Allan Neil- 
son, President of Smith College, as Editor in 
Chief, the greatest corps of editors ever organ- 
ized was created to make this volume and to 
maintain the Merriam-Webster reputation for 

supreme authority.” Every technical subject 
has been handled by a specialist. Dean Roscoe 
Pound of Harvard, for Law; President Joseph 
Sweetman Ames of Johns Hopkins, for Phys- 
ics; Professor Harold H. Bender of Prince- 
ton, for Etymology, are representative of the 
unassailable authority back of this new 
Merriam-Webster. 


600,000 Entries—The Greatest 
Amount of Information 
Ever Put into One Volume 
The scope and completeness of material in 
this book make it a source of information on 
every subject in the whole range of human 


knowledge. -It is the key to every ranch: of 
man’s thought and activity. 


‘and evolution of words, an 


122,000 Words That Are 
In No Other General Dictionary 


No other dictionary has ever approached the new 
Merriam-Webster in the size of its vocabulary. How 
greatly our language has broadened, to keep pace 
with modern civilization, is evidenced by the fact 
that there are thousands of mew words in the new 
Merriam-W ebster. 


Thousands of 
Encyclopedic Articles 


The new Merriam-Webster goes far beyond the ordi- 
nary conception of a dictionary. Not only does it 
list the largest vocabulary ever published with the 
meaning, spelling, pronunciation, etymology, and 
use of each word; but in addition it contains ency- 
clopedic articles in thousands of cases. These articles 
are amazingly rich in useful information and add 
incalculably to the educational value of the book. 


12,000 Terms Illustrated 


Wherever a picture is needed to enable you to see a 
thing clearly, the new Merriam-Webster gives you 
an authentic, detailed illustration, expertly drawn 
to show just what you want to know. The pictorial 
illustrations, lacbadins many beautiful color plates, 
cover every subject imaginable, and offer a great 
fund of information and education in graphic and 
fascinating form. 


35,000 Geographical Subjects 


Complete pronouncing Gazetteer section covering 
the entire world. sdere names, latest population 
figures, most useful and up-to-date geographical 
information. 


13,000 Biographical Notes 


Pertinent information on noteworthy men and 
women from classical times down to the present. 


Marks a New Stage in the 
Science of Etymology 


The new Merriam-Webster sets a new standard for 

completeness and accuracy in presenting the sources 

T offers Syeetogcel 
is 


treatment far beyond avything ever before pu! ed. 


Definitions Are Authentic 
But Easy to Understand 


While the first requirement of every definition in 
the new Merriam-Webster has been absolute accu- 
racy, at the same time the editors have striven for 
the highest degree of clearness and simplicity so 
that anyone can po! understand everything except 
matters of interest only to technicians. 


Synonyms and Antonyms 


The admirable work on Synonyms is that of John 
Livingston Lowes prepared especially for Webster's 
New International Dictionary. Thousands of Syno- 
nyms have been added. Complementing the Syno- 
nyms are full lists of Antonyms—the largest number 
in any general dictionary. 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 


It is obviously impossible in such small space to give 
an adequate description of this epoch-making book. 
There are scores of striking features that can not 
even be mentioned here. So that you may realize 
fully why the new Merriam-Webster is the greatest 
single volume ever published, we will be glad to 
send you without cost or obligation a most interest- 
ing and handsomely illustrated booklet containing 
full information, sample pages, and specimen color 
plates. Mail the coupon for this splendid booklet. 


See the New Merriam-Webster 
at Your Bookstore, or 
Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
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| G. & C. MERRIAM CO., J 

| Springfield, Mass. | 

| Please send me without cost or obligation your | 
illustrated booklet describing Webster's New | 

| International Dictionary, Second Edition—The 

| new Merriam-Webster. (N.W. 10-6-34) ! 

| Name......... 
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LOOK OUT FOR TIRE DELAYS! 


( DONT WANT TO HEAR ABOUT 
ANY MORE DELAYED DELIVERIES ! 
GET TRUCK TIRES THAT 
STAND uP !! 
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AVOID SIDEWALL “FAILURE ZONE” TROUBLES 
PROTECTED TRUCK TIRES 


WITH NEW TRIPLE 


An important delivery going 
through. BANG! A tire fails! 
Broken through the sidewall. 
Precious minutes pass. Maybe 
hours. A customer is lost. 


The sidewall “Failure Zone” grabs 
money from the pockets of truck 
owners every day—every hour. 
You may be next. 


Why not prevent these costly de- 
lays before they happen? Goodrich 
engineers concentrated all their 
skill on this one problem. They 
know the sidewall has been the 
weakest spot in truck tires. They 
know that 80% of premature truck 
tire failures occur in the “Failure 
Zone.” They were determined to 
make a tire with a sidewall just as 
strong and rugged as the tread. 
And they did! 


Now you can get Triple Protection 





Goodrich Top tute 


in truck tires. Positive protection 
against these unnecessary failures! 


That’s not all! The new Goodrich 
Silvertown has a safety tread that 
guards against skidding and a 
long-wearing carcass with months 
of extra service. 


HOW TO CUT TIRE COSTS 


New Triple Protected Silvertowns 
are built to wear out—not blow 
out. They help reduce delays, cut 
repair bills and provide the lowest 
net cost per mile. Yet you pay not 
one red cent extra for these new 
tires. Start saving now. See your 
Goodrich truck tire dealer today. 


FREE! Valuable Book—A copy of the 
= Silvertown Safety Manual 
for Truck Operators is yours for the 
asking. How to cut accidents. How to 
win free Safety Awards. Save money. 
Write Department T-144, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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THIS 

GOODRICH 
INVENTION 
PREVENTS 
BiG CAUSE 
OF SIDEWALL 
BREAKS 














PLYFLEX —a mew, tough, sturdy rubber material 
with greater resistance to stretch. A layer of Plyflex 
in the sidewall distributes stresses and strains— 
prevents ply separation—checks local weakness. 


PLYLOCK —the new Goodrich way of locking the 
plies about the bead. Anchoring them in place. 
Positive protection against the short plies tearing 
loose,above the bead. 


100% FULL- FLOATING CORD — Each cord is sur- 
rounded by rubber. With ordinary cross- woven 
fabric, when the cords touch each other, they rub 
—get hot—break. In Silvertowns, there are 00 
cross cords. No friction. 


Silvertowns 
FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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NRA * Roosevelt Holds Another “Fireside” Radio Chat, the 


Recovery Agency Is Reorganized, and a Tearful General Quits 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, the President 
of the United States.” 

The oval walls of the Diplomatic 
Reception Room on the ground floor of 
the White House faded away, leaving 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in direct 
contact with the millions whose Chief 
Executive he is. Surrounded by broad- 
casting apparatus he leaned forward, 
glanced at the manuscript before him, 
and spoke into the microphone. His 
clear, even voice carried over the air 
to every corner of the United States 
and the world. 

“T stand or fall,” said the President, 
“by my refusal to accept as a neces- 
sary condition of our future a per- 
manent army of unemployed.” 

One by one he addressed the vary- 
ing groups in his audience. Leaders of 
organized big business heard him score 
the “employer who turns away from 
impartial agencies of peace, who denies 
freedom of organization to his em- 
ployes.” 

Workers in factory-town cottages 
and industrial-city flats heard that it 
was their civic duty to use “these same 
impartial agencies.” 

Publicists who have challenged the 
constitutionality of New Deal meas- 
ures heard that the President “was 
not frightened by reactionary lawyers 
or political editors.” 

Those who now clamor for less gov- 
ernment control and a “do-nothing” 
economic policy learned that they were 
“coming out of their storm cellars,” 
forgetting “that there ever was a 
storm.” 

All heard a review of progress made, 
a defense of the course pursued, and a 


firm declaration that the administra- © 


tion would tolerate no return to old 
standards. America was to be modeled 
on a new and more secure economic 
pattern. 

“My friends,” Mr. Roosevelt con- 
cluded his 32 minutes on the air, “I 
still believe in ideals. I am not for a 
return to that definition of liberty un- 
der which for many years a free people 
were being gradually regimented into 
the service of the privileged few. I 
prefer and I am sure you prefer that 
broader definition of liberty under 
which we are moving forward to a 
greater freedom, to greater security 
for the average man than he has ever 
known before in the history of America.” 


TRUCE: To a nation whose mill towns 
still smarted from the bitterness of 


the textile strike the President pro- 
posed a period of industrial peace. He 
will shortly confer with representatives 
both of employers and labor, and seek 
their cooperation in a “full and fair 
trial” of present government agencies 
of conciliation. He pleaded with both 
groups “to experiment for a reasonable 
time with measures suitable to civilize 
our industrial civilization.” 

Though recent strikes have been 
costly, in Mr. Roosevelt’s view indus- 
trial disputes have been less in num- 
ber and extent than in comparable 
periods before the NRA. 

Given a fair trial, his new planning 
of the nation’s business “would secure 
for employers and employes and con- 
sumers the benefits that all derive from 
the continuous, peaceful operation of 
our essential enterprises.” 


Gains: Real progress toward the 





ACME 


Donald Richberg: His Job 
Is to Coordinate the NRA 


stabler order has already been made, 
Mr. Roosevelt feels. He was “happy to 
report ... greater certainty of the em- 
ployment of labor at a reasonable wage 
and of more business at a fair profit.” 

Banks, “restored to complete public 
confidence,” have “given safety to mil- 
lions of depositors,” while loans on 
mortgages, to railroad and insurance 
companies, and to home owners and in- 
dustry, have “saved debtors and credi- 
tors alike.” 

The false lure of quick riches through 
speculation has been lessened by “the 
safety of bank savings under the new 
banking laws, the careful checking of 
new securities under the Securities Act, 
and the curtailment of rank stock spec- 
ulation through the Securities -Ex- 
change Act.” 

Under NRA ‘codes “child labor “has 
been eliminated. The work-day and the 
work-week have been shortened. Min- 
imum wages have been established and 
other wages adjusted toward a rising 
standard of living . . . four million per- 
sons have been re-employed . . . there 
has come ... a substantial rise in the 
total of industrial profits.” 


Revision: The President’s speech 
ended a week of fast-moving events 
which began with the resignation of 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. The blustering 
NRA Administrator, whose indiscreet 
growls had seriously embarrassed Mr. 
Roosevelt in several recent public 
speeches, finally made his exit. Soft 
phrases celebrated his departure. The 
General wrote of “cordial and warm 
relations;” the President of “our friend- 
ship and your loyalty ... your cour- 
age, enthusiasm, and energy.” 

With General Johnson disposed of, Mr. 
Roosevelt lost no time in completing 
NRA’s reorganization. Within 60 hours 
he appointed two committees, which 
took over the power previously con- 
centrated in the General’s hands. 

Into the ascendant sprang Donald R. 
Richberg, whose liberalism and suavity 
is in strong contrast to the virtues of 
his former chief. The NRA’s general 
counsel whom the President asked to 
coordinate all recovery activities be- 
came director of the Industrial Policy 
Committee. 

This committee will frame NRA’s 
future policy. Its other members are 
Secretary of Interior and Public Works 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 

of Labor Frances Perkins, Relief 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins, and 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The President Addresses Human Needs Conference From White House Bal- 
cony. Later He Spoke, Inside From the Ground Floor, to Capital and Labor 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tor Chester C. Davis. 


BoarD: To the National Industrial 
Recovery. Board, which will control 
code making and revising, Mr. Roose- 
velt appointed .representatives of in- 
dustry and of labor, chosen from with- 
out the administration. Its members: 

S. Clay Williams, 50-year-old North 
Carolinian and head of the R. J. Reyn- 
olds Tobacco Co. Mr. Williams began 
his career as a lawyer and worked up 
in the Reynolds company through its 
legal department. 

Arthur D. Whiteside, whose business 
studies as head of Dun and Bradstreet, 
New York credit rating firm, brought 
him into the New Deal at an early 
stage. As an NRA Deputy Adminis- 
trator, he negotiated the Retail Trade 
and other important codes. 

Sidney Hillman, whose intense nerv- 
ous energy brought him from a Lith- 
uanian village to the presidency of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Un- 
ion. 

Leon C. Marshall, law professor, au- 
thority on labor affairs, and a member 
of the old National Labor Board. 


Walton Hale Hamilton, who teaches 
at Yale Law School and headed the 
Advisory Council of the NRA. Mr. 
Hamilton is an authority on labor 
problems. 

Blackwell Smith, young New York 
City lawyer, and assistant to Mr. Rich- 
berg when the latter was NRA general 
counsel. Mr. Smith is legal adviser on 
the new hoard. 

Leon Henderson, former Pennsylvania 
reporter znd teacher, who becomes the 
board’s economic adviser. 


Critics: The new set-up, according 
to Mr. Roosevelt, makes the NRA 
ready for “a period of preparation for 
legislation which will determine its 
permanent form.” But not ail his vocif- 
erous critics are convinced. Their de- 
mands for an explicit statement of 
future economic and monetary policy 
were rising to a climax in the week 
preceding his speech. They feel their 
urgent queries are still unanswered. 

The plea for a capital-labor truce 
was not assuring to old-line business 
men, who long for old-fashioned boom 
times. They turned from their radios 


feeling that so long as Mr. Roosevelt 


remained President, organized labor 
would never receive the squelching 
which to them seemed essential. 

Last week, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce presented a six-item 
questionnaire to Mr. Roosevelt in an 
unsuccessful effort to push him into a 
conservative declaration. Budget bal- 
ancing, monetary stabilization, less ex- 
penditure, and less government “in- 
terference” with business. were their 
major pleas. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers sent out a similar ques- 
tionnaire to Congressional candidates. 
In Boston Roger Babson, goateed arch- 
priest of economics, assailed the whole 
New Deal as “hocus-pocus.” Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, who heads the enormous 
Sears Roebuck retail empire, urged a 
Boston conference of merchants to go 
on record as violently anti-New Deal. 
In Washington the Federal Reserve 
Advisory Council surprised its parent 
body, the Federal Reserve Board, with 
a sudden demand for prompt return to 
the gold standard (see page 34). 

The Saturday Evening Post aired its 
stanch Republicanism in an editorial 
flatly calling for a return to the old 
order of business. 

“After all,” it urged, “it is our coun- 
try, and not a laboratory for a small 
group of professors to try out experi- 
ments that bid fair to result in an ex- 
plosion and a stink.” 

Of more than 600 messages to the 
White House the day after the address, 
however, but five were critical. The 
Manufacturers’ Association demanded 
the status quo be maintained in labor 
relations during the truce. William 
Green, from the A. F. of L. convention, 
promptly replied (see page 7). 


TeaRs: This week opened in Wash- 
ington with General Johnson taking his 
farewell from the NRA. Hard-boiled 
gutturals suddenly gave way to senti- 
mentality. Weeping was the order of 
the day. 

From the auditorium in the Com- 
merce Building, where he has done his 
colossal work, he addressed 2,000 per- 
sons, most of whom had worked under 
him. The General wept, and the audi- 
ence wept with him. At the end, in 
place of the long biblical quotation in 
his prepared address, from his tear- 
choked throat came only “God bless 
you.” 

In the rear of the hall sat Frances 
Robinson, the diminutive Robbie who 
has been the General’s right-hand man. 
She had, she explained, advised him to 
omit the long quotation. She knew he 
would “break down” if he tried to re- 
cite it. 

Robbie followed her boss out of 
office. She resigned her $6,000-a-year 
post: as the General’s executive assis- 
tant and will go with him in his return 
to private business. 

Both she and General Johnson had 
had red eyes.for some time. When he 
was dictating his farewell speech to 
her they had sobbed in unison. 

“He was coming to the part where 
he had to say farewell. I couldn’t stand 
it any longer.-I told him: ‘General, 
you'll have to get someone else to take 
this part, I simply can’t write it down! 
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LABOR: As A. F. of L. Convenes, Disputes Over 
Membership Hold Stage, Policy Battles Threaten 


Trains, buses, and planes last week 
whisked American Federation of Labor 
officials across the country. From all 
corners of the nation representatives 
of America’s legion of labor—the sweat, 
prawn, and skill of the country’s indus- 
trial activity—converged on San Fran- 
cisco’s mammoth Civic Auditorium. 
California’s peninsula city, which two 
months ago during the longshoreman’s 
strike engaged in a vigorous program 
of labor-baiting, last week welcomed 
the apostles of labor with open arms. 

Labor’s restiveness and the uncer- 
tain mood of business augured that this 
fifty-fourth convention would go down 
as the liveliest in A. F. of L. history. 
Battle lines of the various radical, con- 
servative, and liberal forces were sharp- 
ly drawn. 

The platform of the 14,500-seated 
auditorium was the actual scene of the 
conflict. But the strategy behind the 
barrage of speeches was schemed in 
President William Green’s (see page 
16) smoke-filled suite in the Hotel 
Whitcomb. There officials mapped pol- 
icies and skillfully pulled wires in the 
game of intra-federation politics. 


At Monday’s opening session Presi- 
dent Green’s gavel rapped for order. 
In quiet tones he praised Mr. Roose- 
velt’s request for labor and capital to 
join hands in a peace pact. At the same 
time the old-guard leader denounced as 
hypocritical the offer of the National 
Association of Manufacturers to accept 
the President’s “industrial truce’”’ -(see 
page 5). Until manufacturers recog- 
nized the authority of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
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labor boards, said Mr. Green, their 
“peace” could mean nothing. No less 
vitriolic was labor’s chief in his flai!- 
ing of communism, fascism, and social- 
ism. 

The man-strength of the A. F. of L. 
had carefully been kept secret. Monday 
delegates anxiously thumbed the newly 
released annual report of the Execu- 
tive Council. Its 157 pages made som- 
ber reading. 

The report said that recruits to the 
A. F. of L. banner in the last twelve 
months totaled less than half a mil- 
lion. Although organizers’ salaries and 
expense accounts trebled during the 
year, the 2,608,000 membership was the 
lowest, excepting 1932-1933, since 1917. 

Pencil-fingering officials, however, 
stated pridefully that 12,000,000 work- 
ers, many of them jobless and unable 
to pay dues, looked to the federation 
to champion their causes. Delegates 
also learned from the report that de- 
spite New Deal “pump priming” and 
“shots in the arm,” 10,000,000 men and 
women were still without work—only 
3,000,000 less than when President 
Roosevelt took office in 1933. 


PiTFALLs: Impartial students of trade 
unionism were convinced last week that 
with astute and united leadership, the 
working masses could step into seven 
league boots‘and make bold advances. 
But observers feared internal dissen- 
sion might cause the convention to 
peter out in fruitless political bickering. 

Youthful members fidgeted in. their 
seats “before the opening oratory of 
conservative leaders. Insurgent rank 
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Some Return to.Work, Some Are Left Outside, but the Union Labor Conflict. Goes On 


and file delegates, held in check by die- 
hard leaders of the boss-machine type, 
waited grimly to make their bid for 
power. They hoped ardently for a 
chance to pull the Samuel Gompers- 
trained William Green down from his 
nine-year perch in the driver’s seat. 
Leonine-headed John L. Lewis, veter- 


an chief of the United Mine Workers 


of America, held his fire. He waited to 
see the white’s of conservatives’ eyes 
before beginning his campaign to 
double the Executive Council’s mem- 
bership, thus increasing the strength of 
liberal voices. 


As trade unionists feared, jurisdic- 
tional disputes sapped the convention’s 
vitality. Frantic efforts were made to 
heal a pre-convention rupture. The 
strong building trades department had 
refused to seat delegates of carpenters, 
bricklayers, and electrical workers. 
This decision deprived 400,000 men of 
votes. 


President Green, with lines of strain 
on his face, declared the action illegal, 
and made an impassioned plea for peace. 
Defying the viceroy of labor the build- 
ing trades continued to exclude the 
delegates as a “destructive element.” 


Unions: Behind the traditional battle 
cries of the federation for a five-day 
week and closed shop, rumbling under- 
tones indicated a more serious disturb- 
ance—the issue of vertical versus 
horizontal unions. 

For years this ticklish question has 
been the bugbear of the A. F. of L. 
Traditional policy has demanded hori- 
zontal organization along craft lines. 
Under this system there may be ten to 
twenty unions within a single large in- 
dustrial plant. Critics complain this 
has resulted in non-organization of the 
vast majority of unskilled labor. 

A far-seeing minority extolled the 
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advantages of combining all workers 
in one factory into a single big vertical 
union to deal more effectively with em- 
ployers. Labor experts voiced the opin- 
ion that this was the only method to 
purge organized labor of its three great 
drawbacks: petty jurisdictional dis- 
putes, vicious racketeering within its 
own ranks, and the weight of a top- 
heavy bureaucracy. 


Meanwhile labor phrase-makers took 
notes and polished off speeches. They 
prepared to refute Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s recent charges. Present- 
day labor leaders, she said, are “de- 
bauched” by captains of industry and 
hold to a “rather low standard of 
ethics.” 


ONE-MAN UNION: It Goes It Alone; 
It’s Fired; Washington Upholds It 


Wilfred Therrein, up in Maine, 
scowled at his newspaper one evening 
last Summer. In it he found an ac- 
count of Section 7 (A) of the Recovery 
Act, giving employes the right to “bar- 
gain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing.” The item 
put ideas into his head. 


Bright and early next day Therrein 
trudged through the narrow streets of 
Auburn, Maine, to work in the Venus 
Shoe Co.’s big, box-like factory on the 
banks of the murky Androscoggin. 
There he showed the newspaper item 
to fellow workers. There were 1,000 
employes, but none was interested in 
collective bargaining. In disgust Wil- 
fred Therrein decided to go it alone. 


Tucking his newspaper under his 
arm, he marched into the company’s 
offices, determined to bargain as a la- 
bor union of one. Venus executives lis- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Accepted Hugh’ S. Johnson’s resignation as 
NRA Administrator (see The Front Page). 

Warned States and cities that they must do 
their part in meeting relief needs and not 
count on the Federal government to carry 
the entire load. 

Ordered National Industrial Recovery Board 
to appoint a committee of “three impar- 
tial persons’”’ to hear protests against cut- 
ting the work-week in the cotton-garment 
industry and report to him by Oct. 10. 
The reduction in hours was to have taken 
effect Oct. 1 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES: 

Donald Richberg, director of the new Indus- 
tria Policy Committee, pledged there 
would be no immediate drastic changes in 
NRA policies. 

Federal Reserve Board set margin require- 
ments for dealings on stock exchanges at 
25 to 45 per cent of present market value 


of the securities (see Business: Stock Ex- 
change). 
Robert Fechner, Emergency Conservation 


Director, announced that the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps had given work to 850,000 
men at a cost of $443,000,000 during the 
eighteen months of its existence. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Sept. 27) 


DOE Vc bcau cowde te shseweteers $47,144,464.35 
BEORGRUSED. 6000s cccceviscececs $113,667,647.00 
PD ca tua e does 4098E40 40mas $2,197,798,261.02 
Pee, MONS FONT s Kcwdccs sb Baer $537,029, 285.76 
Pees Ge c ciaccsrceveseses $27,191. 177,375.58 





tened and then promptly closed nego- 
tiations by firing the intrepid bar- 
gainer. 

Therrein complained to the New 
England Regional Board of the NRA. 
The board investigated and demanded 
his reinstatement. The shoe company 
refused to comply, and last fortnight 
the regional board sent the complaint 
to “the supreme court of labor dis- 
putes,” the National Labor Relations 
Board in Washington. Last week Lloyd 
Garrison, NLRB Chairman, and his 
colleagues sat in judgment and _ sol- 
emnly decided Therrein had been within 
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his rights. They ordered removal of 
the shoe company’s Blue Eagle. 


In Auburn, some one went to look 
for Thérrein. He was nowhere to be 
found. Neighbors said the union had 
moved to another town and got him- 
self another job. 


e 
CRIME: Hauptmann Broods Over 
Indictment and $100,000 Bail 


Many years ago Congressman Charles 
A. Lindbergh walked into the House 
wing of the Capitol with his little son. 


“Keep the youngster out of mischief, 
will you?” he asked Samuel J. Foley, 
a page boy. 

Last week the little son, now 6 feet 
3, stood beside the grown-up page boy. 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and District 
Attorney Samuel J. Foley together ap- 
peared before a Bronx, N. Y., grand 
jury considering in secret session the 
indictment of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann for extorting $50,000 ransom for 
the murdered Lindbergh baby. The 
Colonel added his chapter to the un- 
folding tale. 


The jurors had already heard the 
evidence of Dr. John F. (Jafsie) Con- 
don, retired schoolmaster who made 
the ransem contact; detectives who 
found $13,750 in the sullen prisoner’s 
garage, and other persons connected 
with the case. Police carpenters had 
found Jafsie’s address and telephone 
number and serial numbers of two 
Lindbergh bills scrawled on a door 
jamb in the Hauptmann house. They 
pried lose a small joist from the Haupt- 
mann garage. Neatly bored, holes in 
it contained a tiny pistol fully loaded 
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and five tight rolls of more Lindbergh 
money, $840 in all. 

That afternoon the grand jurors re- 
turned an indictment. Hauptmann 
stood accused of “feloniously and ex- 
torsively” obtaining $50,000 from “one 
Charles A. Lindberg.” The name was 
mis-spelled fifteen times, but that 
made no difference in the indictment’s 
validity. 


Next day the impassive Hauptmann 


was brought into Foley’s office. Beside 
the former page boy stood a man in 
tortoise-shell glasses, a. cap pulled 
down on his face. The haggard pris- 
oner obligingly talked for ten minutes. 
When Hauptmann left, Charles A. 
Lindbergh removed his disguise. 

The prisoner was then taken to 
court. 

“You are arraigned on an indictment 
by the people charging you with ex- 
tortion. How do you plead?” read the 
clerk. 

Hauptmann was silent. James M. 
Fawcett, his tall, gray-haired attorney, 
spoke. 

“The defendant pleads not guilty.” 

Bail was set at $100,000. Hauptmann, 
unable to raise it, returned to jail. 
Meanwhile more Lindbergh money 
turned up at banks to confuse investi- 
gators. Hauptmann brooded in his 
cell. 

After breakfast one morning jailers 
discovered a pewter spoon missing 
from his tray. After three hours’ search 
it was found broken into four bits, 
each ground to razor sharpness. The 
impassive Hauptmann refused to ex- 
plain whether this was for suicide or 
for an escape attempt. Thereafter he 
brooded over ‘paper spoons. 


SAN FRANCISCO: A Red Head 
Holds Up Golden Gate Bridge 


Two years ago San Francisco set 
out to span the entrance to her harbor 
with a $35,000,000 bridge. The Golden 
Gate Bridge and Highway District, or- 
ganized to direct the project, rented an 
office and called for clerks and stenog- 
raphers. 


Down to Sutter and Montgomery 
Streets, where the Hunter-Dulin Build- 
ing towers above the city’s financial 
district, hurried Mary Hennessey. She 
had red hair, just enough freckles to 
set off a creamy white complexion, a 
friendly smile. She got a job as switch- 
board girl and receptionist. 


Miss Hennessey knew whom to send 
right in to the boss, whom to keep 
waiting on the hard wooden benches. 
Visitors liked Ker. She made good. Con- 
tractors and salesmen left flowers and 


candy on the little table beside her 
switchboard. . ‘ 


Then one day James Reed, general 
manager, stopped at the reception 
room. A. former Commander in the 
United States “Navy, he was a stickler 
for discipline. .What were flowers and 
candy doing there, he demanded? That 
sort-of thing was bad for morale, It 
made other girls jealous. Indifferent 


to lovely hair and creamy complexion, . 
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KEYSTONE 
Mary Hennessey, the Catch in 
the Golden Gate Bridge Dispute 


totes 
Golden Gate Bridge: The Work Was 
Held Up by a Red-Headed Girl 


the ex-Commander gave Miss Hennes- 
sey two weeks’ pay and told her she 
was through. 

Events proved he was mistaken. Two 
gray-haired, six-foot directors of the 
bridge project heard about the firing. 
They were Warren Shannon, a San 
Francisco politician, and A. R. O’Brien, 
a newspaper man in Mendocino County, 
and they declared angrily that ex-Com- 
mander Reed had exceeded his author- 
ity. 

For several days all bridge business 
was forgotten while inner sanctums re- 
sounded with argument over the Affair 
Hennessey. Charges and 
charges echoed across the Golden Gate 
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to the completed 700-foot north tower. 
The State Attorney General was ques- 
tioned but refused to give an opinion on 
Mr. Reed’s right to fire receptionists. 
Counsel for the company ruled in the 
ex-Commander’s favor. Irate bridge 
directors ruled otherwise. 

Last week the creamy complexion 
triumphed. In a formal statement Mr. 
Reed declared he had‘ “re-employed 
Miss Hennessey in her former position 
without prejudice.” 

Mr. O’Brien, champion of red hair, 
flowers, and candy, smiled. “The real 
issue at stake,” he bumbled, “is whether 
or not Reed is to be allowed to ride 
roughshod ‘over the directors of a 
$35,000,000 project.” 


ot o 
POEM: Governor Pinchot Pays 
A Troubled Visit to the Muse 


Very few gents of my complexion 
But are deeply devoted to crime detec- 
tion. 
They want to know who slew Bill 
Smith, 
And what was the weapon they croaked 
him with. 

Mailed from the office of the Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania and marked “for 
use Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 3,” a 
long “poem” beginning with these lines 
astonished Pennsylvania editors last 
week. 

It was to be printed in a two-column 
box headed: “The Governor says,” 
which is the form in which Gov. Gif- 
ford Pinchot’s serious political com- 
ments appear weekly in many Pennsyl- 
vania papers. 

The Governor wrote the doggerel 
last Winter while he was seeking a cure 
for shingles in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City. It climaxed a heavy 
diet of detective stories. John R. Hood, 
Mr. Pinchot’s press agent, discovering 
the opus among State papers, gained 
his chief’s consent to its publication. 

Other stanzas ran: 

As to Sarah Brown they desire to in- 
quire 

Who burned off her head in the kitchen 
fire. 

And they’re eager to learn about Big 
Ben Lloyd— 

Was it Paris green or an alkaloid? 

They.cannot rest till old man Zinn 

Leaves his cash, when he cashes in, 

To the wicked but beautiful hero-ine 

Who tied up his neck with a codfish 
line. 

A palpable moron goes drifting by, 

With a vacant face and a dead-fish eye. 

But—he can fascinate high-born maids, 

He’s the leader in police raids, 

He can give Solomon cards and spades, 

And no better sleuth ever went to 
Hades. 

Go on, ye half wits, go on and read 

Of this here marvel and that there deed. 

It’s all mere rubbish, and all pure rot, 

But we read it whether we would or 
not— 


We'd stop if we could, but we can’t, 


God wot! 
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POLITICS: Florida Democrats 
Want Wage Tithe for Debts 


When a Southern Democrat sought 
last week to extract party funds from 
government workers, he profited by the 
experience of William Langer, Repub- 
lican Governor of North Dakota. Mr. 
Langer, as head of State relief activi- 
ties, had forced Federal-paid employes 
to contribute to his political war chest. 
For such brazen compulsion he received 
last June an 18-month prison .sen- 
tence from a Federal court. 


No overt suggestion of a threat could 
be found in the discreet money-luring 
letters Federal employes in Florida re- 
ceived last week from George B. Hills, 
the Democratic National Committee’s 
financial director for Florida. The 
gentle plea for party contributions was 
approved, so observers said, by Emil 
Hurja, Chairman Farley’s right-hand 
man. 


“The Democratic National Commit- 
tee is now taking active steps to retire 
the deficit,” the letter read. ‘Florida’s 
quota of that deficit is $10,000. . . Suf- 
ficient funds will be secured ... if each 
citizen of this State now employed by 
the Federal Government will contribute 
not less than $10 per $1,000 of annual 
salary ... The basis suggested above is 
set out to give you some guide as to 
minimum requirements. I trust you will 
see fit to cooperate in this matter.” 


In Washington Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace scowled when he heard 
one of the letters had gone to a scien- 
tist who had been in his department 
for fifteen years. Promptly he dictated 
a memorandum: “Employes are re- 
minded that any such contributions 


Al Smith, Governor Lehman and Postmaster 


made by them are presumed to be en- 
tirely voluntary.” 

The independent Democratic New 
York Times editorialized: “If they don’t 
‘come across’ their names are certain 
to be put down on Mr. Hurja’s little list 
—a bad roster for political employes.” 


® The ornate interior of Ford’s The- 
atre in Baltimore echoed last week 
with the strange sound of Republican 
voices pledging loyalty to the New 
Deal. While the band played “Happy 
Days Are Here Again,” theme song of 
the 1932 Roosevelt campaign, Mary- 
land’s Republicans declared they would 
back the President “notwithstanding 
the political differences.” 

In the next breath the convention 
delegates demonstrated their sincerity 
by adopting a platform denouncing 
Gov. Albert C. Ritchie. They censured 
this Democratic candidate for a fifth 
term for his “failure and unwillingness 
to cooperate with the President.” 

Then the Republicans formally nomi- 
nated candidates who had won out in 
the primary election three weeks ago. 
Harry W. Nice, Baltimore lawyer, be- 
came the party’s Gubernatorial candi- 
date. The Senatorial nomination went 
to Joseph I. France, erratic physician 
and former Senator. Two years ago he 
was thrown out bodily from the Re- 
publican National Convention for start- 
ing a one-man drive to make himself 
the party’s Presidential nominee. 


®New York has the largest Jewish 
population (about 2,000,000) of any 
city in the world. Every third person 
is a Jew. Almost half of the nation’s 
Jewish population is concentrated in 
New York State. 

Last week both major parties in the 
State nominated Jews for the Gover- 
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General 


Farley in a Huddle at the New York Democratic Convention 


norship. Democrats in convention at 
Buffalo renominated Herbert H. Leh- 
man, the efficient Lieutenant Governor 
whom voters put in the Governor's 
Mansion when Franklin Roosevelt 
moved to Washington. 

Republicans ended a bitter factional 
battle by naming Robert Moses, New 
York City Park Commissioner. For 


‘twenty years he has held State posts 


under both Republicans and Democrats. 
Known for forthrightness in action and 
speech, he was long a protege of Al- 
fred E. Smith, who is backing Lehman 
in the present campaign. . 


ROOSEVELTS: Beer Drunk Last 
December Upsets Methodists 


It was Christmas vacation at the 
White House. 

On the East Room’s 365 square yards 
of waxed parquet floor 300 young 
people, friends of the Roosevelt chil- 
dren, danced under gleaming crystal 
chandeliers. In two corners were bowls 
of non-alcoholic fruit punch. On a table 
in the lobby were two kegs of 3.2 beer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt chatted a while 
with the guests and retired early. The 
party broke up at 1 o’clock. 

Next morning society pages carried 
brief accounts of the dance, and the 
world forgot the affair. But in his par- 
sonage at Lambertville, N. J., on the 
Delaware river, the Rev. L. L. Hand 
remembered. 

Mr. Hand, who lives within twelve 
miles of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s ill- 
fated Sourland Mountain home, is 
spiritual guide to a little flock of 
Methodists. Last week he journeyed 
across the State to Atlantic City, armed 
with a brief case bulging with pages of 
rhetoric. 

To his church’s annual State confer- 
ence, he thundered his well-fermented 
message: 

“How it hurts the whole make-up of 
a true citizen to read in bold headlines, 
‘Beer Floods White House,’ and to read, 
‘The White House gave a Christmas 
dance for the younger members of the 
Roosevelt family. The stately front 
hall was piled with kegs of beer as the 
dancers drank to satiety of the Roose- 
veltian beverage. In the conviviality 
of the occasion, formalities were thrown 
overboard and hilarity reigned. 

“*The kegs were piled under tables 
and covered with tablecloths, and tap 
equipment especially installed for the 
occasion enabled the guests to imbibe 
freely.’ Such is the example the Chief 
Executive and the First Lady set for 
the youth of the nation. What do the 
truly Christian parents and homes 
think ?” 

To Bishop Ernest G. Richardson, con- 
ference chairman and Philadelphia 
Anti-Saloon League leader, the Rev. 
Mr. Hand’s point seemed well taken. 
The Bishop insisted the orgy story was 
“undoubtedly the truth.” He prayed 
“for the President to see the error of 


his ways .. . The White House is our 
property and the President is our 
servant.” 


When other delegates demanded to 
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know where Mr. Hand got his infor- 
mation he said he was too busy to re- 
call. Finally a majority overruled the 
beer-story group and sent an apology 
to the White House. 

There Stephen Early, one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s overworked rumor-check- 
ers, described the report as “so ob- 
viously untrue that it could not be 
either decently or officially recognized.” 

Monday Mr. Hand was dropped from 
the conference’s Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals, of 
which he was chairman. 


® Last week suits, socks, ties, shirts, 
underwear, shoes, and toilet articles 
were packed in the Presidential lug- 
gage. Mr. Roosevelt’s four-week so- 
journ at his mother’s Hyde Park, N. Y., 
manor house drew to a close. 


The Chief Executive’s vacation in 
the sylvan home of his boyhood was 
anything but a round of unbroken 
pleasure. Careworn Cabinet members 
and: disturbed business leaders made 
up a steady stream of visitors to the 
ancestral estate. Up to the last minute 
Mr. Roosevelt was busy dictating let- 
ters and signing papers. 

It was nearly midnight when a spe- 
cial train chugged to a halt at the lit- 
tle gray station of Hyde Park. Defying 
the Sept. 15 deadline on straw hats, the 
President waved his favorite Panama 
as he smilingly wished “luck” to the 
small group of fellow-townsmen clus- 
tered about the rear platform. 


As the train started down the tracks 
toward Washington, the local high 
school fife-and-drum corps struck up a 
lively march. 


®* This year six young men of the 
Roosevelt clan are pursuing book learn- 
ing at ancient Harvard. Last week two 
additional members of the President’s 
family started on the road to knowl- 
edge—not at Harvard. Early one bright 
morning, Sistie end Buzzie Dall, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s grandchildren, were driven 
to the Cathedral School, in the shadow 
of Washington’s imposing National 
Cathedral. 


While the tow-haired youngsters 
were formally introduced to A, B, and 
C, their mother, the comely Mrs. Anna 
Roosevelt Dall, went house-hunting. 
She looked for a small, quiet home 
where she could continue her article 
and speech writing undisturbed by the 
glare of publicity that beats on the 
White House. 


* Elliott Roosevelt, the President’s air- 
minded, 23-year-old son joined millions 
of other Americans in observing Oct. 
1, the national moving day. He in- 
Stalled his brunette bride, the former 
Ruth Googins of Texas, in a rented 
twelve-room colonial mansion on A. M. 
Chichester’s 300-acre estate at Leés- 
burg, Va. There the young aviator and 
his wife will be in the heart of the Vir- 
ginia “horsey” set. 
* “Dear Mrs. Roosevelt: Why do you 
take so many trips? Think of your poor 
husband sitting at home alone in the 
evening with no one to keep him com- 
pany.” 

This letter, read by Mrs. Roosevelt 
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Diving for Gold off Hell Gate Bridge, New York, With Roy Hansen Inside 


on the last of her Simmons Beauty- 
rest broadcasts, served to introduce an 
intimate little chat with several mil- 
lion radio fans on “Life at the White 
House.” 

The answer to her anonymous cor- 
respondent, said the woman who has 
traveled 68,000 miles since moving to 
the White House, lies in the fact that 
her husband never has a chance to sit 
alone. Presidents, she said, have prac- 
tically no privacy. Then she detailed 
the manifold duties which occupy Mr. 
Roosevelt from 8 one morning till 1 
the next. 


* 
GOLD: Divers Rummage About 
In New York’s East River Muck 


Last week a slender white yacht-and 
a lumbering sea-going tug, top-heavy 
under a massive derrick, were anchored 
in New York City’s filthy East River. 
Freight trains rumbled over high- 
arched Hell Gate Bridge above the two 
craft. Long Island factories belched 
smoke which shrouded the sun. 

m the tug Roy Hansen, lanky 
veteran of a thousand diving exploits, 
slid to the water, and the river bottom. 


‘From Josephine, the graceful white 


yacht, jealous eyes watched Hansen's 
every move. From its deck rival divers 
hurried down to e through mud 
and wreckage. - 

Dwellers in the close-packed apart- 
ments of New York’s East Bronx dis- 
trict see no romance in the murky 
currents that swirl about the scattered 
islands. Those waters seem_ only a 


germ-laden avenue for stubby tugs, 
grimy barges, and an occasional white 
coastal steamer. But Capt. Thomas 
P. Connolly, deep-sea salvager who en- 
gaged Hansen, believes that beneath 
the floating orange skins and old lum- 
ber lies gold treasure. 

Both groups of treasure hunters hint 
at secret information, old charts found 
in some musty manuscript. According 
to records—or legends—H. M. S. Hus- 
sar, carrying $4,000,000 gold in her 
hold, sank in Hell Gate in September, 
1780. The gold was to pay British 
troops quartered in Connecticut and 
facing the rebelling Colonists across 
the Hudson River to the west. The 
Hussar came safely across the At- 
lantic, anchored in New York Harbor, 
and then proceeded up the East River 
toward Long Island Sound. Among 
the islands where the Sound, the Har- 
lem River, and the East River con- 
verge, the Hussar struck a rock. Be- 
fore she sank a hawser was lashed 
around a tree. But the boat went 
down, dragging the tree after her. 

Other adventurers have sought the 
Hussar and her heaps of gold. In 1880 
stock was sold to finance a search. In 
1930 Simon Lake, pioneer submarine 
inventor, laid plans to find the for- 
tune. In the latest Hell Gate diving 
contest Hansen has an advantage over 
his rival divers. They wore ordinary 
diving suits. Hansen was housed in 
the massive metal plates of “Eleanor,” 
latest invention of Captain Connolly. 
“Eleanor” weighs 675 pounds, has great 
steel claws in place of hands, and 
mounts two 2,500 candlepower search- 
lights. 
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F RAN CE: **Dictatorship,”” Roars Premier at Foes; 


“Dictatorship,’’ Shout Back Foes at Doumergue 


Premier Gaston Doumergue marched 
into his luxurious office in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs one evening last 
week minus the smile which usually 
brightens his round, ruddy face. He had 
decided to launch a scathing attack on 
his political foes and appeal simultan- 
eously to the country to support his 
plan for a French New Deal. 

Without a glance at the Gobelin tap- 
estries and historic paintings which 
adorn the walls, he plumped his short, 
portly figure down beside a desk which 
supports the inkwell Charles Granier 
Vergennes, Louis XVI’s Foreign Min- 
ister, used a century and a half ago. 
M. Doumergue focused his attention 
on a modern fixture—the microphone 
which projected his voice from the 
Quai d’Orsay to every city and hamlet 
in France. 

Over the air he assailed the Socialists 
and Communists who have temporarily 
buried the hatchet and formed a “Com- 
mon Front” against M. Doumergue’s 
coalition government, which they de- 
nounce as Fascist. They propose to 
nationalize all banks, insurance com- 
panies, public services, and transporta- 
tion systems controlled by big private 
concerns. 


“Socialism and communism are ex-. 


actly the same thing,” declared the 
angry Premier. They had joined forces, 
he added, in an effort to set up a dic- 
tatorship. Then he turned his verbal 
barrage on those Right leaders who 


French Forts on the German Borders Opponents 


favor devaluation of the franc. “Per- 
haps some one will say to me that the 
currency, once devalued, can be restored 
again. That is impossible when it no 
longer has any value. You cannot bring 
the dead back to life.” 


PLAN: Finally, he described his plan 
to increase the Premier’s executive 
power and make him less subject to the 
whims of a fickle Chamber of Deputies. 
He explained that: 


1. The Premier’s authority should be 
recognized by the Constitution. 


2. He should have power, if defeated 
in the Chamber, to dissolve the legis- 
lative body and appeal to the country 
in a new election. 


8. The Ministry, not the Deputies, 
should have the right to introduce bills 
involving expenditures. 


4. Status of government employes 
should be fixed by law. 

The last proposal is designed to pre- 
vent the well-organized civil servants 
from browbeating timid legislators. The 
first three would give the French Pre- 
mier political security comparable to a 
British Prime Minister’s. In the 63 
years of the Third Republic the life of 
French Ministries has averaged slight- 
ly less than eight months. The office of 
Premier is not even mentioned in the 
French Constitution. The Chamber can 
turn an incumbent out whenever it 
musters an opposition majority. 
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Claimed They Were Built on One-Third Graft 


HOWLS: Most Frenchmen applauded 
the program cautiously. Even those 
who demand governmental reform fear 
to entrust one man with much author- 
ity. From civil service and Leftist 
groups rose howls of rage. M. Dou- 
mergue, cried his foes, planned to de- 
stroy French democracy. 

Unmoved, the Premier said he will 
move to convoke the National Assem- 
bly (the Senate and Chamber meeting 
jointly) when the Chamber reconvenes 
next month. The Assembly must pass 
on proposed constitutional revisions. 
Should his foes defeat his efforts to 
convoke it, he warned, he will ask for 
dissolution of Parliament, demand new 
elections, and retire. Though the power 
of dissolution is theoretically vested 
in the French President, subject to the 
approval of the Senate, it has been 
used only once—in 1877. Popular opin- 
ion forced the President who exercised 
it to resign. The Premier, 71, appeared 
determined either to force his program 
through or return to his home among 
the vineyards of Southern France. 

FIGHT: Opponents prepared for a 
bitter fight. If they fail to show Dou- 
mergue has “dictatorship” ambitions, 
they will probably demand searching 
parliamentary investigations of con- 
struction contracts for France’s border 
fortifications. 

The lines of strongholds along the 
German and Italian borders have al- 
ready cost more than $100,000,000. So- 
cialists claim the government accepted 
some bids in which graft represented a 
third of the total. They maintain that a 
certain contractor who padded a con- 
tract by $16,600,000 now sits proudly 
in the French Senate. 
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ARGENTINA: General Is Asked 


Embarrassing Arms Questions 


The Argentine Senate Chamber is a 
replica of the buff-paneled room where 
American Senators meet. Last week 
it rang with startling charges similar 
to those heard lately by American law- 
makers. Argentina also has her mu- 
nitions investigations. 

Senator Mario Bravo, an outstand- 
ing lawyer who prefers poor, non-pay- 
ing clients to great corporations, has 
struggled for two years to collect evi- 
dence of graft in arms purchases. 

The Socialist Senator, whose sallow 
skin reveals his Indian ancestry, re- 
ported his findings to packed galleries. 
His charges date back to 1928 when 
Gen. Jose Belloni, chief of a military 
mission, went arms shopping in Europe 
with his nephew, Dr. Tito Longhi. Se- 
nor Bravo claimed the nephew, a tall, 
blond young dentist who has never 
practiced, accepted $300,000 in com- 
missions from arms manufacturers, and 
split with the General. One item of 


$60,000, said the Senator, came from’. 


the Colt Company. 

Gen. Manuel Rodriguez, hatchet- 
faced War Minister, considered the 
entire army besmirched. “If I were 
Belloni,” he said quietly, “and guilty of 
what’s been charged here today, I 
would shoot myself tonight.” 

General Belloni, a short, thick-set, 
aggressive officer, did not comment on 
this advice, nor did he take it. But 
next day he answered the summons of 
a military court of honor, and appeared 
in a bare room at army staff head- 
quarters. For two hours and a half he 
fondled his black mustache and 
answered questions. The Argentine 
statute of limitations protects him from 
prosecution. The most the court can 
do is strip him of his insignia and 
cashier him. 

In the Senate, legislators blithely 
pigeonholed Senor Bravo’s charges. 


a 
SPAIN: Robles Strikes Out at 


Samper, and Premier Resigns 


Since the elections last December, 
Spanish Premiers have held office by 
the grace of Jose Maria Gil Robles. 
The conservative trend in the balloting 
fave the pudgy young leader of the 
Popular Action party control of 114 
votes, largest bloc in a Cortes of mi- 
norities. He made Alejandro Lerroux 
Premier twice, Ricardo Samper once. 
When the Cortes convened last Mon- 
day after a ten-week holiday Premier 
Samper sought a new lease on his pre- 
carious job. 

His bald, egg-shaped head bobbed 
vigorously as he detailed the . police 
raids on Communists and Socialists he 
ordered during the Summer in an effort 
to win favor with the Right. When 
Senor Samper slumped down on the 
blue plush government bench all 
looked at Senor Gil Robles, who had 
rushed back to the session from his 
honeymoon. He did not disappoint 
them. Sarcastically he assailed the 
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Eoin O’Duffy: Irish Blue Shirts Didn’t Know Where to Turn 


Premier’s leniency to Catalan separa- 
tists who, in the words of conservative 
newspapers, “have been thumbing their 
noses at the central government.” 


Senor Santiago Alba, President of 


the Cortes, called for more debate. No- 
body spoke. The Premier beckoned his 
Ministers to leave. One flew into a 
tantrum and kicked his desk, scattering 
papers on the floor. 

Without asking for a vote, Premier 
Samper presented his resignation. 


IRISH FREE STATE: O'Duffy 
Blue-Shirt Row Splits Party 


Tom Gunning, chief assistant to ex- 
plosive Gen. Eoin O’Duffy, strode along 
Merrion Square, Dublin, last week on 
his way to work. The former divinity 
student passed the house where Oscar 
Wilde once lived, and approached a 
four-storied Georgian building, head- 
quarters of the oppositionist United 
Ireland party. 

Irate Irishmen barred the door. They 
reminded Mr. Gunning that his boss, 
General O’Duffy, three days earlier had 
quit his two posts as head of the party 
and leader of its Fascist branch, the 


Blue Shirts. True enough, the party 
council had accepted General O’Duffy’s 
resignation “‘with deep regret.” But now 
the Blue Shirts had a new leader— 
Commandant E. J. Cronin. 

When Mr. Gunning reported to his 
chief, the General boiled. He announced 
that he had resigned only as head: of 
the party, but not as Blue Shirt leader. 

Commandant Cronin, the blond, 
stern-faced man who superseded him, 
is a butcher’s son. He fought the Brit- 
ish Black and Tans, and then served 
in the Free State Army. Three years 
ago he formed the Army Comrades 
Association, which became the Blue 
Shirts. 

Claiming the majority of Fascist 
leaders supported him, General O’Duffy 
called a meeting at Dublin and formed 
an independent party. Commandant 
Cronin suspended the men who ap- 
peared at the meeting. The dispute 
split the whole Irish Right Wing wide 
open. It undermined former President 
William T. Cosgrave’s forces and im- 
measurably strengthened President 
Eamon de Valera’s power. 

Fighting Irish Blue Shirts blushed 
while two of their supposedly most war- 
like leaders waged a gentlemanly bat- 
tle of statements. 
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FATAL CURSE: Marquis Dies According 
To Eighteenth Century Imprecation 


When the sixth Marchioness of Wa- 
terford grew big with child early in 
1901, the Marquis leased a building ad- 
joining his London house for her con- 
finement. Their home bore the number 
13. By moving, the Marquis hoped to 
protect his heir from the ill luck that 
had blighted the de la Poer Beresford 
family for generations. 

Across the Irish Sea, superstitious 
Irish peasants mumbled skeptically. 
Tenant farmers on the Marquis’s Cur- 
raghmore estate in County Waterford 
predicted no mere mortal aid could 
save His Lordship’s child. 

Last week the peasants’ eyes wid- 
ened knowingly. John Charles de la 
Poer Beresford, 33 and seventh Mar- 
quis of Waterford, died a tragic death 
in the hunting room at Curraghmore. 
As he took down a rifle for rabbit- 
shooting, he slipped. A bullet pierced 
his brain. The curse had done its work. 

In the late eighteenth century, the 
story goes, the first Marquis promised 
a widow to look after her wayward 
son. Later the boy was found hanged. 
In hysterical fury the boy’s mother 
cursed the Marquis. She prophesied a 
violent death for every head of the 
family for seven generations. The 
score at present is four out of seven. 

A short time after the curse was ut- 
tered the first Marquis’s eldest son fell 
from his horse in the courtyard of the 
estate and was killed. The third Mar- 
quis broke his neck in a hunting acci- 
dent. One of the family portraits in 
the great hall at Curraghmore depicts 
the doomed man in hunting clothes. 
The next shows his small children 
mourning his death. 

Others of the family died of mys- 
terious fevers, in train wrecks, or -in 
wars. The fifth Marquis, crippled in 
another fall from a horse, committed 
suicide. The sixth was drowned in the 
pool on his estate. 

The latest victim of the curse took 
the title as seventh Marquis when he 
was 10. He inherited the square gray 
stone mansion with its clear salmon 
streams and 1,000 acres of beautiful 
oak and beech woods. Four years ago 
he married a commoner, Juliet Mary 
Lindsay, a lovely slim brunette. Their 
1-year-old son, the Earl of Tyrone, suc- 
ceeds to the title and the curse. 


PERSIA: By Order of the Shah, 
Women Must Go Without Veils 


Ahmed Kadjar, Shah of Persia, re- 
turned to Teheran from Europe in the 
early 1920s wearing a bowler hat. His 
unveiled Queen sported a millinery tid- 
bit from Paris. 

The Western headgear and other roy- 
al innovations brought black looks from 
the populace, and the Shah and his wife 
fled to the Riviera to save their skins. 

Riza Pahlevi, a magnificent upstart 
who had already staged a revolution 
which made him Premier, mounted the 
Peacock Throne. Although without for- 
mal education, Riza Shah knew enough 
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Lord Waterford: Was There an 
Ancient Curse on His Family? 
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Shah of Persia: His Hardest Job Is 
to Persuade Women to Show Faces 


not to repeat the mistakes of his pred- 
ecessor. He put through his reforms 
gradually. Last week, after eight years 
of preparation, he ordered all women 
to unveil. 

Previously he had banned men’s flow- 
ing robes and ordered European dress. 
To avoid offense, when he prohibited 
the old headgear, the tarbush, he sub- 
stituted the pahlevi, a visored cap, in- 
stead of Western hats. 

His hardest job was persuading wom- 
en to show their faces. For centuries 
their clark eyes have peered through 
the lacework of white veils. Young 
Moslems caught their first glimpse of 
their brides in a mirror, after the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

The tall, swarthy ruler’s latest decree 
exposes only the faces of his feminine 
subjects. Their figures remain ade- 


quately concealed either by the black 
chadar or by twelve billowing skirts. 


« 
LEAGUE: Litvinoff Stirs Up a 
New Council-Table Tempest 


Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, indulged his sly sense of humor 
before the League of Nations seven 
years ago, in the days when Commun- 
ists were pariahs. To a commission dis- 
cussing future disarmament, “Little 
Papa” suggested that the nations of 
Europe disarm entirely and at once. 

Before the League delegates ad- 
journed last week Comrade Litvinoff, 
now Moscow’s honored representative 
on the League Council, stirred another 
furor. He proposed that the League- 
sponsored World Disarmament Confer- 
ence submit a report on its results and 
prospects. Everybody knew the con- 
ference had little of either. 


British diplomats felt the chubby 
Russian was trying to start a discus- 
sion of German military policy. A 
truthful report would have to ascribe 
the conference’s failure partly to the 
Reich’s withdrawal. This, Britons 
feared, would drag up a ticklish point 
—German re-armament in defiance of 
the Versailles Treaty. 


They conferred hastily with Richard 
Sandler, president of the League As- 
sembly. Next day Mr. Sandler quietly 
shelved the subject by advising the As- 
sembly to “confine itself to taking note” 
of Comrade Litvinoff’s proposal. The 
Russian grinned. 


® The cynical Commtinist doubtless got 
further amusement from minor League 
quarrels of the week. Louis Barthou, 
French Foreign Minister, and Baron 
Pompeio Aloisi, Italy’s League repre- 
sentative, wrangled about the most ef- 
fective method of preventing Austro- 
German union. France suspects that 
Italy wants an unofficial mandate over 
the Nazi-threatened State. Realization 
of this ambition would infuriate Yugo- 
slavia, already reported drifting away 
from France and toward Germany. 

Frenchman and Italian took their 
trouble to Capt. Anthony Eden, Brit- 
ain’s handsome Lord Privy Seal, for 
“a new examination into the situation.” 
Nothing new resulted. After the three- 
man conference France, Italy, and Brit- 
ain merely reaffirmed their declaration 
of last February that Austria must re- 
main independent. 


© Switzerland, which bitterly opposed 
the Soviet Union’s entry into the 
League, caused further embarrassment. 
From Berne came the announcement 
that the Swiss Federal Council declined 
to permit recruiting of Swiss citizens 
for the international police force which 
Geoffrey Knox, League Commissioner 
for the Saar, seeks for the Jan. 13 pleb- 
iscite in the territory. 

This disclosure coincided with Ger- 
man warnings that Berlin will not be 
responsible for violence if international 
police move into the Saar. M. Barthou 
replied to this thinly veiled threat with 
the hint that not only police but French 
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troops will move in if Paris considers 
them needed. 


e Before the Assembly adjourned un- 
til next September, it admitted Afghan- 
istan as the fifty-ninth League member. 
Next day the Council approved Ecua- 
dor’s candidacy. League financial offi- 
cials hoped the new members would pay 
their dues. Of the other 57, besides the 
Soviet Union, 45 are in arrears to the 
tune of 37,488,000 gold francs ($12,- 
348,547 currently). 


* 
U.S.S.R.: Spurs Are Employed to 
Speed Total Collectivization 


“The Czar is far off and God is high.” 

Embittered Kulaks \( prosperous peas- 
ants) still quote the old Russian prov- 
erb—but in mockery. Soviet officials 
are vigilant and vengeful. Last week 
Kulaks who have escaped starvation or 
Siberian exile learned Moscow had 
boosted their taxes 200 per cent in a 
renewal of the effort to force them into 
cooperative farms. 

Communist leaders claim 70 per cent 
of the nation’s 25,000,000 peasant fam- 
ilies already are collectivized. The gov- 
ernment intends to finish the job by 
1937. 

Exiled Kulaks, however, got cheering 
news. The Soviet Central Executive 
Committee decreed that outcasts who 
have served five years and proved 
themselves “honorable” may vote next 
month for delegates to the All Union 
Congress of Soviets. The committee al- 
so extended the franchise to Kulak 
children heretofore punished for their 
parents’ political sins. 

In itself, the voting privilege means 
little. The congress elects the Central 
Executive Committee which manages 
the country. But the Communist party, 
bossed by Joseph Stalin, makes sure 
that delegates are Communists or 
sympathizers. Many exiles felt that 
the grim Dictator’s move, no matter 
how empty in itself, gave them promise 
of a better future, 


» 
BRITAIN: Queen Christens and 
Launches 1,018-Foot Namesake 


A bottle of Australian burgundy 
crashed one rainy afternoon last week 
against a 45,000-ton hull in the ship- 
yard of John Brown & Co., Ltd., at 
Clydebank, Scotland. On a glass-en- 
closed platform near by stood a 67- 
year-old gray-haired woman wearing a 
Sapphire blue coat and toque hat orna- 
mented with a diamond-studded anchor. 
She spoke nine words into a golden mi- 
crophone, 

“I am happy to name the ship Queen 
Mary.” 

She pressed a button. The grace- 
ful black hull slid smoothly down ways 
greased with 200 tons of lubricants. 
Above the rumble of its descent rose 
cheers of more than 200,000 spectators. 
Jovial Britishers threw their umbrel- 
las in the air. 

Thus Queen Mary, flanked by her 
royal husband and eldest son, dedicated 


the craft which Britons knew as the 
Cunard liner 534. King George, clad 
in the uniform of an Admiral of the 
fleet, made a speech. He recalled the 
line’s first 1,150-ton wooden steamers 
which Samuel Cunard, descendant of 
Thones Kunders, a German dyer, put 
into service in 1840. The Prince of 
Wales, uniformed as a Vice Admiral, 
joined in the cheers. 

Snubbed by eighteen heavy drag 
chains hooked to her sides, the 1,018- 
foot ship took the murky water stern 
first, sending eight-foot waves up and 
down the narrow River Clyde. The 
Clyde’s 700-foot width had been in- 
creased opposite: the shipyard by dredg- 
ing the mouth of the River Cart. Tugs 
halted the Queen Mary safely in deep 
water and. towed her to the shipyard’s 
fitting-out basin, where such famous 
ships’ as the Lusitania, Aquitania, and 
the British battle cruiser Hood received 
their finishing touches. 


RivaAL: Britons hailed the Queen 
Mary as the world’s largest ship. Yet 
the French liner Normandie, launched 
with far less pomp in October, 1932, ex- 
ceeds her length and tonnage. The Nor- 
mandie’s overall measurement is 1,029 
feet. Her hull, 117 feet 9 inches wide, 
is 3 inches less than the Queen Mary’s. 
But her 79,000 gross tons register will 
surpass the completed British vessel by 
6,000 tons. 

Yet the Queen Mary’s 200,000 horse- 
power, 40,000 more than her rival’s, 
will probably drive her faster. Her 


speed is expected to exceed 30 knots. 
If it reaches 30 it will suffice to make 
her the fastest liner afloat. 

Perhaps the greatest innovation in 
the British vessel’s design is the plan 
to “spring” the engines to absorb vi- 


The Queen Mary About to Be Launched on the River Clyde: 


bration. Otherwise her driving ma- 
chinery, except for its size, follows 
modern programs. Twenty-seven wa- 
ter boilers will supply steam at 440 
pounds pressure to four sets of turbines 
connected through gearing to shafts 
whirling four 35-ton propellers. 

Three funnels, each about 100 feet in 
circumference, will probably be likened 
by newspaper artists to railway tun- 
nels. The forward tube will be 70 feet 
tall, the middle one slightly shorter, the 
after stack shorter still. This will give 
a rakish air to the ship and also pre- 
vent fouling of the after funnels. 

Items indicative of the liner’s future 
luxury include a 750-foot promenade, 
ten miles of carpets, 200,000 pieces of 
crockery, and Turkish, Roman and Rus- 
sian baths. The whole job, designers 
estimate, will cost about $30,000,000. It 
is scheduled for completion in the 
Spring of 1936, a year after the equally 
expensive Normandie sails from Havre. 


CROAKERS: Many shipping men pre- 
dict losses for both mammoth vessels. 
Each must earn. nearly $5,000,000 a 
year, it is»said, to steer clear of a sea 
of red ink. Both were started early in 
1931. Work on the 534 was suspended 
in December of the same year. But 
when the Cunard and White Star lines 
decided last February to merge their 
Atlantic services, the British Govern- 
ment. agreed to advance a loan of £3,- 
000,000 ($14,880,000 currently) for 
completion of the hulk. 

Meanwhile, work on the Normandie 
proceeded slowly while Havre built new 
docks to accommodate the giant. Plans 
were changed to meet British competi- 
tion. Originally scheduled for a length 
of 991 feet, she became eleven feet long- 
er than her rival. 
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Above Her Is the River Cart and Below the Fitting Basin 
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GREEN: Affable Baptist Head of 


American Labor’s Federation 





Luck played its part in making 
William Green president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. If Bill Green 
had not lost a single-handed battle 
against injustice to miners, he might 
never have joined a union. If John P. 
White of the miners’ union had not 
objected to the lowly position of seventh 
vice president, the federation might 
never have created the even more low- 
ly post of eighth to salve White’s van- 
ity—and plunked Bill Green into the 
new office. If John L. Lewis had not 
fought with Matthew Woll in 1921, 
Lewis might not have persuaded the 
federation to elect Bill Green presi- 
dent four years later. 

About Green, who this week presides 
in San Francisco over the A. F. of L.’s 
fifty-fourth convention (see page 7), 
there are few anecdotes. Adventure is 
not his strong point. His outstanding 
characteristic is a sturdy, humorless 
sense of social justice. He is the com- 
plaisant sort of man who could be 
made eighth vice-president without ob- 
jecting. With his conservative views 
he was an ideal dark horse to succeed 
Samuel Gompers in 1925. 

Bill Green at 61 is as unimposing as 
his name. His thin gray hair is neat- 
ly smoothed on his round, heavy- 
jowled head. His light-rimmed glasses 
cling to his broad, rather shapeless 
nose. A pudgy body fills his well- 
pressed, quiet store clothes. A diamond 
ring flashes as he waves big, square- 
fingered hands. 

These hands, scarred with powder 
burns, are evidence that he was once 
a coal miner. A miner’s son, Bill Green 
went from the eighth grade at Hard- 
scrabble Hill School to the shafts at 
Coshocton, Ohio. At night he studied 
texts-and tracts. He hoped some day 
to be a Baptist minister. 

In Ohio of the ’90s, the worker’s 
wage was determined by the number 
of lumps of coal he produced that were 
big enough to stay atop a screen. To 
Bill Green, who saw men work hard on 
soft veins and get paid a pittance be- 
cause their ore crumbled and filtered 
through the screen, this form of meas- 
urement seemed unfair. He protested, 
but mine owners laughed. So Bill 
Green joined a union in the hope that 
mass action could remedy the abuse. 

He gave up his ambition to preach 
the Bible, and began preaching social 
justice instead. In the union he won 
a reputation as a speaker. It made him 
a local, then a State officer, eventually 
sending him to the Ohio Senate. Bill 
Green promptly wrote and put through 
an act outlawing screening as the 
measurement of pay in Ohio coal 
mines. He also wrote Ohio’s model 
workmen’s compensation law. 

After two terms in the Senate he re- 
turned, as he put it, to “his people.” 
Besides the neighbors in his native 
Coshocton, these included the wife he 
had married when he was 21, and a 
family of six little Greens unimagina- 





William Green: The Rank and File Were Shouting “Old Fogy” 


tively named Flora, Esther, Nellie, 
Clara, Ruth, and Harry. 

Nowadays from his bare, golden-oak- 
furnished office in the Federation Build- 


ing in Washington, Bill Green still tries 


to return at least one weekend each” 


month to see them. Mrs. Green, who 
seldom goes out except to attend the 
Baptist Church, Clara, and another 
daughter still live at Green’s voting 
residence on East Chestnut Street, 
Coshocton. Harry, who won a Phi Beta 
Kappa key at Princeton, is away at- 
tending Harvard Law School. 

Bill Green’s part in Coshocton’s so- 
cial life is not very great. He used to 
teach Coshocton’s biggest Bible class. 
Though still a hard-shelled Baptist, he 
now loafs on his week-ends home with 
the “boys” on Main Street. The boys 
call him Billy and regard him as a good 
fellow. 

Washington also regards him as a 
good fellow. He neither smokes nor 
drinks, nor has he old.Sam Gompers’s 
aspirations to play around with the 
great. He is a pleasant, unassuming 
working man who plugs away at his 
job. 

When Green took office nine years 
ago, that job consisted of building up 
the federation and keeping it in the 


conservative mold Gompers had struck. 
Despite his earnest efforts, membership 
fell off—until the New Deal’s collective 
bargaining Section 7(A) of NIRA gave 
unionism new life. Green made what 
he could of the opportunity. Within a 
year he increased the A. F. of L.’s mem- 
bership of 2,120,000 to 2,600,000. 

These new members he sometimes 
finds trying. Green organized the new 
blood in the old way—in “horizontal” 
unions according to crafts. He hates 
“vertical” industrial unions almost as 
much as he hates company unions. For 
this, young workers shout “Old Fogy” 
at him. 

But Mr. Green is still complaisant. 
When, in his pleasant voice and care- 
fully chosen words, he opposed recog- 
nition of Russia, minimum wage legis- 
lation, the appointment of William 
Nuckles Doak and then of Frances 
Perkins as Secretaries of Labor, he 
knew he voiced the federation’s views. 
Today, when he clings to craft unions 
and mediation, rather than forceful 
strikes, he still believes he is acting for 
the majority. But at least one part of 
the federation maintains that what 
labor needs is a livelier head than 
careful, thoughtful, serious-minded Mr. 
Green. 
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BASEBALL: Supreme Cardinals: 
Await the Triumphant Tigers 





“Bring on the Tigers!” 

These were not the words of the hun- 
ter Frank Buck but of shouting happy 
St. Louis baseball players slapping 
congratulations on each other’s backs 
last Sunday afternoon. The National 
League race was over and they had 
won it. Even if the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals fail to trap the Detroit Tigers in 
this week’s World Series, they can 
proudly point back to a galloping fin- 
ish, unrivaled in the game’s history. 

Great as was St. Louis’s prowess in 
winning 18 of their last 23 games, that 
record never would have wiped out the 
seven-game lead of the New York 
Giants if the Easterners had not col- 
lapsed like Carnera against Baer. The 
Giants lost 13 of their last 21 games. 

Last Spring Bill Terry, team man- 
ager, contemptuously asked: “Is Brook- 
lyn still in the league?” It was this 
same Brooklyn team, sunk in sixth 
place in the league standing, that 
bowled the Giants over in two frenzied 
games last week-end, closing the lid 
on their neighbor’s coffin. 

For depriving the Giants of $5,000 
apiece, their approximate World Series 
share, Casey Stengel, Brooklyn’s man- 
ager, was invited by Gov. Ruby Laffoon 
to join Mae West in the army of Ken- 
tucky Colonels. Questioned about what 
he had ever done for that State, Sten- 
gel said: “I’ve been a leading patron of 
Kentucky whisky for years.” 





Baseball Fever Is Running so High in Detroit That News of the Outside World Is Scarce 


For the first time since 1919, when 
Chicago players bet on Cincinnati and 
deliberately lost the games to them, the 
World Series is an all-Western affair. 
Detroit, who had the American League 
flag safely tucked away before the sea- 
son ended, is pennant-starved. Though 
the Tigers are the only team never to 
finish last in their league, they have 
not finished first since Ty Cobb was in 
his prime 25 years ago. 

This week the automobile city is 
baseball crazy. Pictures of Schoolboy 
Rowe, star pitcher, and Edna Skinner, 
his bride-to-be, hang in store windows. 
Recently a sobbing hysterical woman 
staggered into police headquarters with 
“evidence” that kidnapers were after 
Rowe. He got bodyguards. For weeks 
local newspapers have been so full of 
baseball news that natives had to buy 
out-of-town publications to find what 
was going on in the world. 

Gordon Stanley Cochrane, (see cover) 
called Mickey by fans and Mike by 
players, holds Detroit’s fate in his 
broken-fingered hands. He is the catch- 
er-manager and spark plug of the team. 
Once he was a triple-threat football 
backfield ace at Boston University. To- 
day he can shoot low-80 golf and play 
a saxophone well enough to go on 
vaudeville stages. Those accomplish- 
ments do not interest his friends at the 
moment. They want him to pounce on 
bunts like a:cat, chase fouls as only he 
can, bat about 400, and keep firing spir- 
it into his men. 

Though this was Cochrane’s first year 
as Manager, as a player he learned the 
tricks of inside. baseball from Connie 
Mack. In one season Cochrane revived 


a veteran, Goose Goslin, and trans- 
formed two shaky youngsters, Owen, 
third baseman, and Greenberg, first 
baseman, into confident cocky winning 
players. Rowe and Gehringer, the lead- 
ing second baseman in the game, put 
the team on top. 

St. Louis’s manager, Frank Frisch, 
has two things in common with Coch- 
rane. Frisch was a college football star 
at Fordham, and is also a first-year 
manager. Frisch, himself, is the main 
cog of his own machine but baldness 
prevents him from lifting his cap in 
response to the crowd’s cheers. 

The brothers Dean, Dizzy and Daffy, 
who won more than half of the Cardi- 
nals’ victories during the National 
League race, are not so modest. They 
predict they will do great things: 
“We're just a couple of natural-born 
throwers from down Texas way,” says 
Daffy. Besides the Deans, Frisch has 
such stars as Medwick, slugging out- 
fielder, Durocher, steady shortstop, and 
Pepper Martin, whose base-stealing and 
hitting orgy in the 1931 World Series 
has never been. equaled. 


GOLF: American Links Ladies 
Best Britons For Curtis Cup 


Englishwomen drive golf balls far- 
ther than American women. When the 
leading links ladies of both countries 
met last week at Chevy Chase, Md., in 
the Curtis Cup matches—equivalent of 
the men’s Walker Cup matches—the 
sturdier Britishers generally had the 
distance advantage off the tees. But 
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as in 1932, when the first Curtis Cup 
contest was played, the Americans won 
out because of superior work around 
the greens. 

Though the turf was rain-soaked, the 
visitors kept trying the pitch and run 
shots, favorite of British golfers. Of- 
ten unseen soft spots stopped balls far 
short of their mark. The Americans 
pitched dead to pins, and frequently 
saved a stroke a hole. 

The first day’s struggle consisted of 
three 2-ball foursomes, sometimes 
called Scotch foursomes because part- 
ners alternate shots on one ball—a 
more economical game than the usual 
foursome where each player hacks at 
his own pellet. Maureen Orcutt of New 
Jersey and Mrs. Leona D. Cheney of 
California proved steadier at this an- 
cient type of golf match than Diana 
Fishwick, former British champion, and 
her partner, Wanda Morgan. Virginia 
Van Wie, United States champion, and 
Charlotte Glutting, New Jersey cham- 
pion, tied Molly Gourlay and Pamela 
Barton. Diana Plumpton, robust Brit- 
ish star, and Mrs. J. B. Walker of Ire- 
land, beat Mrs. Opal Hill of Kansas and 
Lucille Robinson, Colorado University 
girl. 

A short but heavy downpour during 
these rounds forced all contestants to 
plan hair waves at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Next day there was sunshine 
for the singles matches, but again the 
Britishers were swamped. The Ameri- 
cans marched off with five of the six 
matches, winning the Curtis Cup by a 
score of 6% to 2%. Mrs. Walker, con- 


queror of Mrs. Amelia Gorzyca Gold- 
waite of Texas, was the lone British 
victor. 

Though Pamela Barton of Britain 
lost to Mrs. Cheney, the 17-year-old 





country lass was the outstanding per- 
sonality of the tournament. Red-haired 
and freckled, she looks like the winner 
of a health award. She drives might- 
ily, but is handicapped by nerves. 

Her first smack, which opened the 
competition, could hardly have been 
longer or straighter. She was so re- 
lieved that her eyes filled with tears. 
Four years ago she took up golf un- 
der Archie Compston. Last year she 
was runner-up to Mrs. Andrew Holm 
in Britain’s women’s championship. 

Pam, as her friends call her, carries 
more clubs in her bag than any of her 
countrywomen—eighteen. She also car- 
ries an umbrella; a shooting stick to sit 
on while waiting her turn, and a knap- 
sack in which she constantly fishes for 
lipstick and mirror. 


YACHTING: The Battle Is Done; 
Sopwith Is “Disillusioned” 


The late Ring Lardner once suggest- 
ed that the America’s Cup yacht races 
should be.started at the top of Niagara 
Falls. In the wake of Rainbow’s final 
victory over Endeavour last week, simi- 
lar viewsSefrom sportsmen bobbed up on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Both Harold S. Vanderbilt and 
Thomas Sopwith started and finished 
that deciding race flying “we wuz 
robbed” flags of protest. Though these 
complaints were later withdrawn,-they 
raised the total of foul charges- during 
the series to four. This set.an all-time 
record for discord in the unharmonious 
83-yéar history of British vs. American 
yachting. 

London newspapers threw bricks at 
the United States triumph: “It is some- 
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thing new to win under a protest. [If 
this is all that results from interna- 
tional sport, we would be better off 
without it.” ... “We’ve had enough 
of body-line bowling in cricket. Spare 
us body-line boating.” .. . “Put the cup 
in one of New York’s warehouses and 
leave it there forever.”’ Actually, Tif- 
fany & Co. has kept the $500 mug in its 
vaults for years regardless of who won 
it. 

Asked if he would challenge again, 
Sopwith replied with a terse “No.” He 
called Endeavour the fastest boat, 
praised his amateur crew, admitted his 
tactics were wrong, and thrust verbal 
daggers into the race committeemen 
who refused to listen to his protests. “I 
do not feel vindictive but I do feel com- 
pletely disillusioned.” 

He is returning to Europe with Mrs. 
Sopwith on the speedy Aquitania while 
his motor yacht, Vita, slowly tugs En- 
deavour back to friendly waters. 

When and if there is ever another 
America’s Cup series, the challenger 
may be Richard Fairey, British avia- 
tion magnate. He owns Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s last Shamrock and says he 
would have challenged this year if Sop- 
with had not. 
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SPORT SHORTS: Safe Midget 
Football Played in Midwest 


As the curtain rose on big-time foot- 
ball in many parts of the nation last 
week, two small-time games in the 
Midwest bid for the spotlight. In He- 
bron, Neb., four high school teams 
played a double-header of midget foot- 
ball—six men on a side. Both games re- 
sulted in ties, one 0-0, the other 19-19. 

The boys cavorted on an 8 by 40 
yard field, an area about the size of a 
singles tennis court including the space 
back of the baselines. A four-man for- 
ward wall, equipped only with head- 
guards and cleated shoes, opened holes 
for a two-man backfield. No one was 
hurt. Like touch-football contests, these 
games were wide open. The air was 
filled with passes. Anyone but the cen- 
ter was eligible to receive them. 

Stephen Epler, assistant coach at 
Beatrice (Neb.) High, invented midget 
football because he thinks it is safe and 
more economical. Many small schools 
cannot afford to equip and train com- 
plete elevens. 


PoLo: The championship returned to 
the East one afternoon last week when 
Elmer Boeseke Jr., star back of the 
West, knocked a ball through his own 
goal-posts. Soon after play started 
in the second game on Meadow Brook 
field there was a hot scrimmage in 
front of the West’s goal. Boeseke 
swung for a save, but the ball shot 
through the uprights, giving the East 
a 1-0 lead. 

After that slip Boeseke scored five 
times for his own team, but the final 
count was still one in favor of the 
East, 14-13. Later Boeseke said his 
pony kicked in the fatal goal. The 
winning knights, Winston Guest, James 
Mills, William Post 2d, and Michael 
Phipps, got a huge loving cup and 4 
half-gallon of champagne to fill it. 
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PETITION: Court Suit Opens for 


Possession of Vanderbilt Heir 


In black hat, black tailored suit, and 
pointed fox scarf, Gloria Morgan Van- 
derbilt, widow of the dashing Reggie, 
stepped briskly into New York Su- 
preme Court last week. 

In black hat, black tailored suit, and 
pointed fox scarf her sister-in-law, 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, followed 
her up the court house steps. A new 
Vanderbilt battle was on—this time 
over lanky little Gloria Laura Morgan 
Vanderbilt. Trotting beside Mrs. Whit- 
ney, her aunt, the 10-year-old child 
never glanced at her mother. 


The fight began last July when Mrs. 
Vanderbilt asked that she be named 
her child’s guardian to replace George 
Wickersham, New York attorney. He 
was named legal custodian over Gloria 
because Mrs. Vanderbilt was under age 
when her husband died-in 1925. Gloria 
has an income of $116,000 a year from 
an estate of $2,830,276. Her mother’s 
income is only $1,400 a year. 


The fight increased in fury last week 
when Mrs. Vanderbilt accused Mrs. 
Whitney of “whisking” Gloria away 
from her. The week before, she said in 
a petition for a writ of habeas corpus, 
Gloria had come to her and “said she 
wanted to go to Central Park with her 
nurse to feed the pigeons.” 


Instead of going to Central Park 
and the pigeons Gloria went to Mrs. 
Whitney’s and never returned, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt continued. She demanded 
that Gloria be brought into court. 


When Gloria and Mrs. Whitney ap- 
peared, the court-room doors were 
closed. But some inkling of what was 
said leaked out in the published affi- 
davits made in reply to Mrs. Vander- 
bilt’s petition. Mrs. Whitney said that 
Gloria had lived with her for two years 
and until this month her mother made 
little attempt to see her. After two 
days in her mother’s home, the child 
became so nervous and hysterical that 
the nurse took her back to Mrs. Whit- 
ney. 

More sensational was the affidavit of 
Mrs. Laura Kilpatrick Morgan, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s mother. “I do not believe,” 
said Mrs. Morgan, “that she (Gloria) 
should be in the custody of ner mother, 
who is my daughter.” She went on to 
tell how her daughter had always neg- 
lected the child. 


In open court, Mrs. Emma Keislich, 
the nurse, went into explicit details 
about Mrs. Vanderbilt’s life. She said 
Gloria was shoved off alone in a Paris 
attic, while Mrs. Vanderbilt entertained 
a gay and fast set. 


Constance Bennett, the movie actress, 
a Monte Carlo hotel proprietor—‘“he 
was not a gentlemanly type”—and 
Prince Hohenlohe were among the glit- 
tering figures Mrs. Keislich named as 
friends of Mrs. Vanderbilt. “Prince 
Hohenlohe was there all the time,” the 
nurse testified, accusing Mrs. Vander- 
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Gloria Vanderbilt (Right) and Her 
Aunt, Mrs. Whitney, Entering Court 
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Mrs. Vanderbilt: Relatives Said Night 


Clubs Were Not Mother 


bilt of intimacy with this relative of 
the former German Kaiser: 

Mrs. Vanderbilt tossed her head in 
emphatic denial. The battle over Gloria 
continued. 


for a 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Parents Sue 
Hospital on Religious Basis 


Supreme Court Justice William Har- 
man Black of New York last week de- 
cided that Alfred L. Lyman and his 
wife may seek $75,000 damages because 
their son was circumcised. The Lymans, 
Roman Catholics, charge that last Feb- 
ruary their 7-day-old son was operated 
upon according to the Jewish ritual, 


was given a Jewish name, and inducted 
into the Jewish faith, all without their 
consent. 

They claim that their son’s “physical 
condition must be incompatible with 
the tenets which he will be taught to 
observe and revere, and that said son 
will be subject to ridicule thereby, and 
that he will suffer mental anguish, dis- 
quietude, and unrest.” 


Quoting Scripture to illustrate his 
point Justice Black allowed the suit, 
deciding that if the operation “was in- 
tentionally made, ii was an invasion 
of the plaintiff’s rights, and if it was 
done through error, it was the result 
of the grossest negligence.” 

FILep: In Superior Court at Tucson, 
Ariz., a petition by Mrs. Lucy Sarber 
of Lima, Ohio. Widow of Sheriff Jesse 
Sarber, shot and killed by Dillinger 
gangsters a year ago, Mrs. Sarber is 
seeking $30,000 from the money Tuc- 
son police found in Dillinger’s satchel 
when they captured the desperado and 
his pals last January. She already has 
secured a judgment against the pals— 
Charles Makley, who was killed in: an 
attempted jail break a fortnight ago, 
and Harry Pierpont, sentenced last 
week to die in Ohio’s electric chair Oct. 
17 for Sheriff Sarber’s murder. 


SENTENCED: By Superior Judge Fran- 
cis B. Allegretti of Chicago, Charles B. 
Kersten to ten days in jail for con- 
tempt of court. Brought into court be- 
cause he was $160 in arrears on ali- 
mony payments, Kersten heard his case 
postponed and departed from court 
with his wife’s lawyer. A few moments 
later he was back. The lawyer said 
Kersten threatened him. Kersten stood 
by idly chewing gum. 

“This is no restaurant. Spit out that 
gum,” commanded Judge Allegretti. 
Kersten went on munching. 


“Direct contempt,” shouted the judge, 
and charged him with chewing “in a 
noisy and offensive manner.” 

Kersten went calmly to jail. He was 
still chewing gum. 

IMPRISONED: Kaye Don, automobile 
and speed boat, racer, in Douglas Pris- 
on, Isle of Man. Don was convicted in 
July of manslaughter, after his me- 
chanic, Frank Taylor, was killed in an 
accident while Don was testing out a 
new car. Sentenced to four months, he 
appealed. 

After a three-day hearing the judges 
last week decided the speed at which 
Don had been driving was grossly ex- 
cessive, even for a driver of his stand- 
ing. Still suffering from injuries he re- 
ceived in the accident, Don was put in 
a taxi and taken off to the town’s tinv 
red-brick prison. 

PROMISED: By W. A. Randall of Lin- 
coln, Neb., that he would never again 
drive an automobile. Sentenced for 
drunken driving, he was about to go to 
jail for 30 days. He asked if he could 
go on probation if he promised never 
again to drive. Judge Lincoln Frost 
thought it over, then approved the 
promise and the probation. 
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Just Paddling Around: The Prince of Wales (Bottom) and 
His Brother, Prince George, Enjoying the Water at Biarritz 


Contact in Antarctica: One of Admiral Byrif 
Ship, the Jacob Ruppert, to Take on Sup 
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Another Title for a Leaping Britisher: Fred Perry After Opening the Autumn Campaign: Grays 
Conquering Lester. Stoeffen in Pacific Southwest.T ennis Left Tackle for .the -First Touchdown 
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Planes Arrives at the Expedition’s Mother 
It is Now Springtime in Little America 
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It Looks Like the Nazi Salute, but Austria’s ex-Empress Zita 
and Her Son Otto are Merely Greeting a Friend in Luxemburg 
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Seek Gains 


““Super-Commentators” 


SCREEN: Newsreels 
With 


The newsreels, stepchildren of the 
movie industry, are yowling for some 
of the juicy profits of the business. 
They have been underdogs long enough, 
they say. In the early days news- 
reels were given away with features 
as a sort of premium. Only a few 
years ago, did they creep into promi- 
nence, with a house of their own. 

This week two major film companies 
took steps to rid newsreels of their 
inferiority complex. On Tuesday Fox 
Movietone presented in 7,500 theatres 
the first of its super-edited reels. 
Heretofore one commentator announced 
the entire film. Now each department 
—sports, politics, international affairs 
or travel—has a separate, expert talker. 

Laurence Stallings, formerly of the 
defunct New York World and co-author 
of “What Price Glory?” is Fox’s 
editor-in-chief. Lowell: Thomas, radio 
reporter and author of “With Lawrence 
in Arabia,” fills the role of general 
manager and chief commentator. 

The day following the Fox debut, 
Hearst Metrotone branched out on its 
own with a reel shot, recorded, and 
edited by its own organization. For the 
preceding five years Hearst had been 
dependent on the larger Fox Movietone 
company. 

This cooperation between two ap- 
parent competitors began in 1929 when 
Fox had all the patents on newsreel 
sound. Hearst wanted sound, so his 
officials arranged to collaborate with 
Fox. In its new, independently pro- 
duced newsreels Hearst Metrotone will 
use only one commentator, the New 
York Journal’s and Columbia Broad- 
casting’s Edwin C. Hill. He will make 
the. usual running comments, human- 
izing the news. 


Even with five companies operating, 
the newsreel field is not overcrowded. 
Pathe pioneered 25 years ago. Univer- 
sal started as Animated News Weekly 
two years later. Hearst followed in 
1913. Fox entered the lists 18 years 
ago, and since then has developed a 
widespread organization. Paramount, 
the youngest of the lot, founded its 
newsreel system in 1927. 

Newsreels’ price field is low. Small 
neighborhood houses may buy them 
for as little as $5 an issue. Elaborate 
movie palaces seldom pay more than 
$300. With the added glories of special 
editors and chatty commentators, news- 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE (NEW YORK OPENINGS) 


SMALL MIRACLE (Golden Theatre): Metro- 
politan life revolves luridly and rapidly 
within the limited space of a theatre 


lounge. Special honors go to Joseph Spurin- 
Calleia as a doomed criminal on the way 
to hanging. Handcuffed to a detective, he 
is spending his last free moments attend- 
ing the play within the play. There is mur- 
der, love (Ilka Chase), and -a_ plot. to 
blackmail a desperate usher. 
DREAM CHILD (Vanderbilt Theatre): 

young man “King Tut” Jones (J. C. 
gent) almost escaped being a Babbitt, “but 


humdrum life caught him in its iron grip. 
He fights desperately to save his son from 
a similar fate by installing him in a musty 


theatrical boarding house. 
SCREEN 

GIFT OF GAB (Universal): A conceited radio 
announcer is dragged to fame by his sweet 
heart (Gloria Stuart). En route, they en 
counter almost every celebrity in films and 
radio. The Beale Street Boys, Alexander 
Woollecott, Ruth Etting, and Gene Austin 
appear as themselves. 

PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS (Paramount): A 


happy film version of the stage success. 
Mary Boland and Charles Ruggles are 
amusing as the Kirklands. Francis Le- 
derer as the romantic Hessian, Max, is 


still a young girl’s dream. 

THE CASE OF THE HOWLING DOG (War- 
ner): Worried about the constant howling 
of dogs, a timid man goes to a lawyer, 
Perry Mason (Warren William), to have 
his will made. There follows murder and 
an excellent detective tale. 

CARAVAN (Fox): A _ cheerful musical ro- 
mance in a Hungarian town at grape 
harvest time. Loretta Young as the beau- 
tiful Countess and Charles Boyer, her gyp- 
sy husband, are ably supported by scores 
of singing Romany wanderers. 


reelers dream of the day when their 
prodigy, like regular features, will reap 
a large percentage of theatre grosses, 


© 
STAGE: Sybil Thorndike Heads 
Cast of “The Distaff Side” 


The gracious luxury of an English 
breakfast was interrupted last week 
by the arrival of a transatlantic cable 
from Dame Sybil Thorndike. In the 
dining room of a Chelsea house, her 
husband, Lewis Casson, pushed aside 
his coffee and porridge, his toast and 
marmalade. Eagerly, he read the mes- 
sage from New York to the Thorndike- 
Casson children, Mary, Ann and Chris- 
topher. Delighted, they heard of Dame 
Sybil’s great success on Broadway after 
an absence of 24 years. 

On this side of the Atlantic, drama 
critics lauded the sensitive, charming 
performance of Britain’s reigning ac- 
tress in “The Distaff Side” at the Booth 
Theatre. As the widow, Mrs. Millward, 


%*@ Dame Sybil was a symbol of the calm 
As “Strength of a woman who has conse- 


crated her life to a wayward family. 

Her daughter, with stage ambitions, 
hesitates between marrying a young 
movie director for love and attaching 
herself to a London playboy for theatri- 
cal success. Mrs. Millward’s sister, 
Mrs. Frobisher, deserts a lover of ten 
years standing and announces her in- 
tention of marrying a fat Belgian for 
his money. With gentle sympathy, 
Mrs. Millward and the author, John 
Van Druten, steer them both through 
their confusion to the goal of true 
love. In the end, she is left with only 
the loving memory of her husband and 
the trying presence of her aged, auto- 
cratic mother. 

In her suite at the Gotham Hotel, af- 
ter the opening, Dame Sybil beamed on 
all comers. She was pleased to be in 
New York again, with her triumph 
there, and most of all with the Ameri- 





When “Bundling” Was in Flower: (Left to Right) Francis Lederer, Charles Rug- 
gles, Mary Boland, and Burr Caruth in the Film, “The Pursuit of Happiness” 
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VANDAMM 


Dame Sybil Thorndike and Viola Keats in a New 
York Comedy Hit From London, “The Distaff Side” 


can audience. They knew how to laugh 
“briskly, immediately, and at the right 
times. Thank God for the circum- 
stance that Americans don’t use the 
theatre as a place for eating and drink- 
ing. Your audiences are far better 
mannered than ours.” 

In 1910 Dame Sybil appeared in New 
York as Emily Chapman in “Smith,” a 
play starring John Drew. Prior to that, 
she had toured the United States for 
four years with the Ben Greet players 
in Shakespearean repertoire. Return- 
ing to England, she found so much to 
hold her attention that she could never 
get back here. 

In the years that -intervened, she 
played in Egypt, Palestine, New Zea- 


land, Cape Town, and Rhodesia. She, 


also married and reared four children, 
three of whom. are now on the stage, 
the fourth a lieutenant in the British 
Navy. Now 56, the ash-blond actress 
has had only three-weeks. vacation in 
25 years. 

Three years ago she received the 
highest honor of her career. She was 
recognized by King George as Eng- 
land’s foremost tragic actress and made 
a Dame Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire. That regal gesture en- 
titled her to wear the Order’s golden 
eight-pointed star with its crimson en- 
ameled figure of Britannia and its loy- 
al motto: “For God and Empire.” 

“The Distaff Side” opened in London 
& year ago to the joy of British audi- 
ences. New Yorkers, for once, agreed 
with their British neighbors. While 
Dame Sybil is giving New York a taste 
of British theatre, her husband is ably 
performing the role of Dr. Bromberg 
in @ London production of Sidney 


Kingsley’s Pulitzer prize winner, “Men 
in White.” 


*:“Merrity WE Rott ALONG”: -Broad- 
way’s first-night gang of notables 
snickered with amusement and snorted 
with disgust in the Music Box theatre 
Saturday evening. There Messrs. Moss 
Hart and George S. Kaufman presented 
“Merrily We Rall Along,” a spritely 
satire on the near-great. World-weary 
celebrities whose ideals have shrunk 
like the New Deal dollar saw them- 
selves caricatured in sordid portraits. 


The play shows a popular, overfed 
playwright (Kenneth Mackenna) giv- 
ing a party to the cast of his latest 
hit. In his Long Island mansion, the 
Great White Way’s jaded characters 
fight jealously and imbibe freely. One 
bitter, worn-out authoress (Mary 
Philips) falls drunkenly over the tea 
table and is carried out. The dramatist- 
host, bespectacled and 40, brags of his 
new Riviera villa and ogles the leading 
lady of his play. 

Then comes the sad process of trac- 
ing the lives of these persons back- 
ward. A poet, a pianist, an artist, a 
playwright—-year by year they grow 
younger, less insincere, less grasping, 
more interested in their art. In the end 
(1916) the money-loving dramatist 
becomes a dreamy-eyed lad who swears 
allegiance to O’Neill and writes profit- 
less plays of social significance. 


The process of going backward as 
the play goes forward is sometimes 
puzzling. Some in the audience had 
trouble recognizing minor characters 
in their rejuvenated form. The boy 
who in the last act cries: “To thine 
own self be true,” is a far cry from 
the smug coiner of cheap amusement 
in the opening scene. From smart New 
Yorkers it wrenches many a sigh for 
bygone days. 








RADIO 


“FLIVVER WEEK:” Ford Hires 
Bands, Soloists, Announcers 





While newspapers, black with head- 
lines, were reporting Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann’s every move (see page 
8), the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem announced that it had “big news 
too.” 

CBS’s news was a radio “Flivver 
Week,” to be a curtain-raiser for the 
biggest year in Henry Ford’s radio 
history. Ford plans a campaign that 
will make him a close rival to General 
Foods as top sponsor of ether waves. 
During “Flivver Week” the former 
maker of Model T will have no less 
than eight programs on the air. He 
will use more than 200 artists and buy 
17% air-hours. 

To put over this great radio show, 
Ford has recruited operatic divas, 
football coaches, symphonies, sports 
announcers, top-priced jazz bands, low- 
priced jazz bands, blues singers, new 
singers, champion baseball players— 
and Edsel Ford. 

Last week a scare was thrown into 
the offices of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Ford’s advertising agency, and the 
network, when word came that Mr. 
Roosevelt might want to use some of 
Ford’s air-hours for his ‘radio fireside 
chat. The President, official Washing- 
ton said, would speak on a Sunday 
night—either Sept. 30 or Oct. 7. The 
latter night was reserved by the 
Michigan manufacturer for his loudest 
gun: the new 70-piece Ford Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Victor Kolar. 
Radio chain ballyhoo and publicity was 
called off. Scores of mimeograph and 
multigraph machines stopped hum- 
ming. Not until Wednesday last week, 
when the President decided on Sept. 30 
did the Ford pre-program fanfare get 
underway. 

Veteran advertising men grinned 
when Paul Lewis, vice president of N. 
W. Ayer, announced that “radio is 
only a part of the Ford advertising 
campaign.” They remembered the 
Henry Ford of a decade ago who waved 
a dismissing hand at all types of pro- 
motion. Model T, he said, didn’t need 
any. 

In planning the “Flivver Week,” net- 
work officials had some trouble arrang- 
ing Ford’s broadcast of the World 
Series. Other customers had already 
contracted for these afternoon hours. 

Ordinarily sponsors cooperate and 
give up this time for big sporting 
events, letting networks make it up at 
some later date. But some companies 
didn’t like the idea of stepping out of 
the way for Ford. They threatened to 
sue. Happily no rival auto manufac- 
turer was involved. 

No one knows whether the inventor 
listens to his own programs, but he has 
a radio show for every type of listener 
and prospective Ford purchaser: 


CiassicAL Music: Victor Kolar, native 
of Budapest, will wield a baton over the 
Ford Symphony every Sunday night at 
8 E.S.T: on the Columbia chain. It will 
reach 85 cities from coast to coast. 
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Fred Waring’s Band, One 


Maria Jeritza, -Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, will be the first guest star. 
The following week Jascha Heifetz, 
violin-virtuoso husband of Florence 
Vidor, former screen star will perform. 
This 60-minute program will be heard 
for 39 weeks. Network time alone will 
cost about $13,000 weekly. 

This program is designed for “listen- 
ers of substantial character.” 


Popu ar Music: Collegiate Fred War- 
ing and his novelty orthestra made 
$1,125 a week in vaudeville ten years 
ago. Today his radio salary is $5,000 
a broadcast. He pays his musicians 
and six soloists out of this pay check. 
Last year on the air for Old Gold 
cigarettes, he was hailed by radio crit- 
ics as an “intelligent” jazz purveyor. 


Since February he has been broad- 
casting for Ford Dealers of America, 
who raised the money out of a special 
fund. He was signed up for 52 weeks. 
It is a program aimed for “young 
listeners and women Ford buyers.” The 
band leader has received 1,500,000 re- 
quests for autographed pictures in 
eighteen months—mostly from women. 


He is heard Thursday nights at 9:30 
E.S.T. over 86 Columbia stations. 

Two small local programs sponsored 
by Pennsylvania Ford. dealers are 
heard weekly over WBRE, Wilkes- 
Barre, and WAZL, Hazelton.. They 
feature home-talent jazz bands. 





Unit in a Giant Radio Show 


Sports: Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, czar of baseball business, asked 
$100,000 for commercial radio rights to 
the World Series and Henry Ford glad- 
ly paid it. The account of the games 
will be heard over 91 CBS stations and 
64 NBC-WEAF units, with voluble Ted 
Husing, erratic Graham McNamee, and 
four crack sportsmen taking turns at 
the microphone. 

Last week two veteran football 
coaches began separate thirteen-week 
radio talks, also sponsored by local 
Ford dealers. In Detroit over WJR, 
Harry Kipke, pilot of the University of 
Michigan, gives fifteen minutes of grid- 
iron gossip, while in Philadelphia over 
WCAU only, “Pop” Warner gives the 
lowdown on 1934 pigskin clashes. 

All Summer Mickey Cochrane, pen- 
nant-winning manager of the Detroit 
Tigers, filled ether waves with spirited 
baseball news. Ford paid the bill. 

To Douglas Coulter, 40-year-old 
bulky executive in charge of radio 
production at N. W. Ayer, goes credit 
for making the eccentric Dearborn dy- 
namo climb aboard the radio band- 
wagon. Before Ford auditions a pro- 
gram, Coulter personally checks every 
possible loophole for flaws. 

Edsel Ford is the radio fan of his 
family. It was he who spoke on the 
first Fred Waring program. He will 
also deliver the opening address on the 
symphonic concert, 


BROADCASTS OCT. 6-12 





Light face figures indicate A.M, 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT.: World Series: Both networks broadcast 
this annual Fall baseball championship 
Color by Ted Husing for Columbia, G; 
ham McNamee for NBC. Play-by-play »b 
experts of both chains. 1:15 E.T.; 12:15 
C.T.; 11:15 M.T.; 10:15 P.T. NBC—WEAF 


Ss. 


Frederic William Wile: Columbia's pilot 
on the Washington Merry-Go-Round be- 
gins his twelfth season commenting 0; 
“The Political Situation in Washington 
Tonight.” 6:00 E.T.; 5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.: 
3:00 P.T. CBS. 


Sigmund Romberg: Composer of “Blosso1 
Time,” “Student Prince,”’ and other Broad- 
way operettas tries his hand at radio. Con- 
ducting a large orchestra, he presents oli 
and new melodies. William Lyon Phelp 
professorial patron of educated boxers, be- 
comes an ether-wave master of ceremoni: 
on this 30-minute show. 8:00 E.T.: 7:09 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


SUN.: New York Philharmonic-Symphony: 
America’s oldest symphonic organizatio: 
begins a series of 30 broadcasts. Ott 
Klemperer wields the baton for the f 
four programs. Conductors Hans 
Werner Janssen, Artur Rodzinski, 
Walter, and Arturo Toscanini will follow. 
During intermissions, Lawrence Gilmar 
music critic of The New York Hera 
Tribune, will discuss the program. 3:00 
E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 
Freddy Martin: His orchestra playing 
a hew commercial show that promises en 
tertaining music. The piano playing is es- 
pecially recommended. 5:00 E.T.; 4:00 
C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:06 P.T. CBS. 

Eddie Cantor: Radio’s most popular co: 
dian comes back to crack jokes and ta 
about his five daughters. 8:00 E.T.: 7:00 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
Alexander Woollcott: The New Yorker’s 
rotund Boswell continues his popula 
ether-wave chats. This time he has 
sponsor. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T. 
6:00 P.T. CBS. 


MON.: Jeannette MacDonald: Metro-Goldwy: 
Mayer’s singing star in a scene from ‘The 
Merry Widow,” her latest picture. 8:30 
E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS 


TUES.: Donald Richberg: NRA adviser spea 
from Chicago Rotary Club on “Recove 
and Reconstruction—the Administration 
Program.” 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 
11:00 P.T. NBC—W JZ. 

Lawrence Tibbett: Distinguished bariton 
continues his delightful series. He is 1 
dramatizing scenes from his Metropolitan 
Opera roles. John B. Kennedy, melodra- 
matic news commentator is on this pro- 
gram too, along with Wilfred Pelletier’s 
orchestra, 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T 
5:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


Isham Jones: His orchestra, a mixed 
chorus, and a flock of guest soloists in a 
30-minute program. Jones pioneered 

modern dance music during the war, when 
he wrote “You’re in the Army Now.” 9:30 
E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 


WED.: Gracie Allen: And her husband, Georgé 
Burns, in a half hour of nonsense. Ther+ 
was talk of a new formula for their t 
but it still sounds the same, 9:30 E.T.; 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 


Harry Richman: One of Broadway's best 
troubadours. He sings with Jack Dennys 
orchestra. One of Richman’s old hits, 
“Laugh Clown Laugh,” will be featured. 
10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

Ozzie Nelson: His orchestra playing from 
the Hotel New Yorker. Collegiate band- 
leader visited Rutgers last week, where he 
worked out with the varsity football teal 
Harriet Hilliard, a handsome blues singe! 
chirps the vocal choruses. 11:45 E. 
10:45 C.T.; 9:45 M.T.; 8:45 P.T. CBS. 





THURS.: O’Henry Stories: Dramatizations 0! 
this writer’s better known tales. $:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 


Kate Smith: Expansive blues singer offers 
old and new numbers in grand style. 8:30 
E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS. 


FRI.: Dick Powell: Warner Brothers’ pet war- 
bles in a’ big show in which Rowene Wil- 
liams makes her debut on radio’s big time. 
There will be a plot, Ted Fiorito’s orches- 
tra, and a comedian. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 
7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 
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BACK TO NATURE: Mild Life in 
The Raw in Two Retreats 


When the myriad scientific devices of 
this inventive industrial age become 
a burden instead of a boon, human be- 
ings occasionally go back to nature. 
Nudists dose themselves with ultra- 
violet rays; vegetarians forsake meat; 
some religious cults stubbornly eke out 
a subsistence from dried fruits. 

Last week, out of scientific curiosity 
rather than to escape the complexities 
of modern life, Dr. Charles G. Abbot 
demonstrated how to go back to nature. 
The Smithsonian Institution member 
made the sun fry his eggs and bake his 
biscuits. 

At his cottage near Mount Wilson 
Observatory, 5,700 feet above Pasa- 
dena, Calif., he displayed one of the 
most curious cook stoves ever devised. 
In it, he fitted a clock apparatus to 
keep it constantly facing the sun. At 
the bottom of a trough, exposed to the 
sun, he inclosed a copper pipe with 
glass tubing to create a vacuum and 
retain the heat. 

When hot beams from the California 
heavens warm the apparatus, 60 gal- 
lons of gummy crude oil in the copper 
pipe start circulating through the 
oven. Temperature rises as high as 
400 degrees. Even after a cool night, 
the oven is still warm enough next 
morning to broil bacon and bake bis- 
cuits. 

Neither Dr. Abbot nor most nature 
cultists, however, would greatly relish 
a life solely dependent on nature. Such 
rigorous adventure they leave for per- 
sons of such hardy spirit as a rarely 
headlined group in the Galapagos 
Islands. There Dr. Friedrich Ritter, 
once an eminent Berlin practitioner, 
and his wife, Dore Strauch Koerwein 
Ritter, are rounding out their fifth 
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year of life.in the raw. Bag and bag- 
gage they disembarked from a tramp 
steamer on tiny Floreana Island in 
1929, seeking an opportunity to find 
“independence, peace of mind . . . the 
opportunity to cultivate our reflective 
powers .. .” 

The desolate little island provided the 
isolation they desired. About 600 miles 
off the Ecuador coast, it is far off the 
usual steamship lanes. Although smack 
on the Equator, it is cooled to com- 
fortable temperature by trade winds 
and the Pacific’s Antarctic Humboldt 
current. Oranges and bananas grow 
wild in a crater of an extinct volcano. 
Wild cows, bulls, pigs, and chickens, 
descendants of animals left by forgot- 
ten travelers, roam the black volcanic 
rocks. 

Immediately after landing, Dr. Ritter 
and his wife set to work with garden 
implements, seeds, building materials 
and bolts of cloth they had brought 
along from Europe. Construction of a 
log house was their first job and their 
greatest disappointment. Their cabin 
served nicely until the rainy season 
came. Then the house warped and 
began to sprout. Gangling branches 
pushed up into their rustic beds and 
stew pots. After this experience, Rit- 
ter built a new home of black lava 
stone. 

A strict vegetarian, he had brought 
no gun along with which to kill game. 
Consequently wild hogs ran destruc- 
tively through the garden. First he 
tried poison, then trapping. Both 
methods failed to dispatch one par- 
ticular bothersome garden raider. Dr. 
Ritter finally dynamited him. 

The German doctor, who rejected a 
Freiburg professorship and a promis- 
ing life of research in nutrition, grows 
all his own foods, including his sugar 
cane. 

Before eating anything, Dr. Ritter 
and his wife mash their food to a pulp. 
This habit doubtless stems from the 
Ritter theory that most human ills 


Dr. Friedrich Ritter and His Wife Enjoying a Bare- 
Footed and Vegetarian Life in the Galapagos Islands 
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spring from teeth. On the basis of 
that belief the 48-year-old doctor ex- 
tracted all his own bad and Frau Rit- 
ter’s good teeth. Molarless, they will 
live to be 108 he believes. They over- 
come inconvenience at meal time by 
using sets of rubber teeth. 

Delighted with being away from a 
depressed world, Dr. Ritter wrote Ber- 
lin friends about the umique life he 
had modeled after his boyhood hero, 
Robinson Crusoe. Word got about 
Germany. and aroused curiosity. Soon 
visitors arrived at Floreana. The en- 
raged Ritters refused to speak to them. 
One woman announced she had come 
to live with them. Then Dr. Ritter had 
to speak. Sternly he told her to go 
away. She did. 


The most recent newcomer is not 
even mildly annoyed by Ritter snub- 
bings. She is Baroness Bousequet de 
Wagner of Vienna. With her she 
brought three men known only as 
Philipson, Alonzo, and Arends. 


As she stepped ashore, the Baroness 
removed all her clothing except a pair 
of pink silk panties, flourished a .22 
caliber revolver, and proclaimed her- 
self Empress of Floreana. Since she 
had the revolver and no one else wanted 
to be Empress, her reign is undisputed. 


Ecuadorian officials, sent to investi- 
gate strange Floreana goings-on, were 
shocked when they saw the Empress. 
They caught their breath a second time 
when they found the Ritters wearing 
nothing but hip boots to keep thorn 
bushes from scratching their legs. 
When the investigators submitted their 
report, Ecuadorian Government officials 
sadly shook their heads, carefully put 
the report away, and forgot about the 
whole matter. 


Aside from the Ritters, the Empress, 
and her menage, the island has one 
other back-to-nature family—a Ger- 
man man and wife and their island- 
born child. Since no one group speaks 
to the other, life passes calmly. 





wide WORLD 
Baroness de Wagner, Self-Proclaimed 
Empress of the Island of Floreana 
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BALLOONS: Poland Now 2 Up on 
The James Gordon Bennett Cup 


Over Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, and Russia last week lazily 
floated entrants of eight nations in the 
James Gordon Bennett International 
Balloon Race. The winner was to an- 
nex a leg on the Bennett Cup, prize 
most coveted by free balloonists. The 
loser was merely taking a long ride 
which might end in death in a lake, in 
a forest, or on high tension electric 
wires. 

For days balloonists had waited at 
Mokopow Airport, near Warsaw, hop- 
ing for one of Poland’s famous west 
winds to take them into Russia on 
the starting day. Steadily the wind 
blew toward the north—a wind ‘that 
would carry them out into the Baltic 
Sea. Fortunately on race day the wind 
shifted. At 9,000 feet there was a 26- 
mile-an-hour breeze whistling toward 
the northeast and Leningrad. 

The take-off of the twenty-second 
running of the Bennett was typical of 
balloon races. Everything was in con- 
fusion. Barographs failed to work at 
the last minute. Pilots fell ill and sub- 
stitutes had to be found. Disaster 
overtook one of the French entries, the 
Torun. 

When the Frenchmen began pumping 
illuminating gas into the Torun, it be- 
came evident that her rope net covering 
was too small. While sixteen other 
balloons, painted every spectrum color, 
popped off the ground at five-minute 
intervals, the French pilots worked 
frantically. Around the _ too-tightly 
corseted Torun buzzed elderly, white- 
haired Georges Ravaine and his young- 
er co-pilot, R. de Guy. Finally they 
sent a hurry call for a new net to the 
Jablonna Works ten miles away. 

But the Torun spoiled their plans. 
With a mighty tug the bloated balloon 
yanked up mooring lines and shot into 
the air basketless and _pilotless. 
Ravaine wept silently. De Guy jumped 
up and down screaming. Their first 
thought was of the Spanish balloon, 
barred from the race béGause entrance 
papers were filed late. 

With the Torun a disappearing speck 
in the sky the French balloonists ap- 
proached the Spaniards. Might they 
borrow the flabby Spanish bag which 
lay in a formless heap on the field? 
The Spanish balloonists would con- 
sider. One of the things they con- 
sidered was that France had been the 
only nation to insist that Spain be 
disbarred for tardiness. Only when it 
was too late for theeFrench to enter 
did the Spaniards make up their minds. 
Then with perfect Castilian manners 
they graciously offered their balloon 
to France. 

Meanwhile other flyers floated farther 
and farther away from Warsaw. . The 
first down was one of the German 
entries, the Stadt “Essen, which landed 
500 miles from Warsaw in Estonia. 

To Poland went the victory. Her 
Kosciuszko landed 835 miles away, near 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Jack Frye, New General Manager of TWA, Inc., in the 
Cockpit of His Record-Breaking Northrop Gamma Plane 


Voronezh, Russia. Second place was 
also handed to Poland for the flight of 
the Warszawa (Warsaw) which landed 
near Moscow. The winner was piloted 
by Capt. Franciszek Hynek who won 
the 1933 Bennett race in the United 
States. 


A nation must get three straight 
victories to win the Bennett Cup, first 
put in competition in Paris in 1906 by 
the American publisher, James Gordon 
Bennett. If Poland wins next year, 
the Fourth Bennett Cup will belong to 
her. The first Cup was won by France, 
the second and third by the United 
States. 


TWA INC.: Jack Frye Takes Up 
The General Manager’s Duties 


When the Federal government posted 
its new air-mail regulations after can- 
cellation of contracts last February, 
there was one clause that made avia- 
tion eyes bulge. It specified that no of- 
ficers of old companies that had partic- 
ipated in the famous “spoils confer- 
ence” should hold posts in new com- 
panies. Furthermore it said that no 
old company could get new contracts. 


Immediately General Motors’ big 
Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc., leased its trim new Douglas planes 
to a newly formed company. Called 
TWA, Inc., it got new 24-cents-a-mile 
contracts. Last week Jack Frye be- 
came the new company’s vice president 
and general manager. He previously 
had headed Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air’s operations department and 
moved to TWA, Inc., a few months ago 
in a similar capacity. 





Born in Texas, Frye at 33 is the 
youngest chief executive of any oper- 
ating airline in the country. He has 
flown more miles than any of his execu- 
tive brothers. To him cancellation of 
air-mail contracts was an escalator to 
fame. On the eve of contract-cancella- 
tion, Feb. 19, 1934, he climbed into a 
big Douglas plane in Los Angeles. In 
with him climbed newspaper men. With 
Frye at the controls the party flew 
across the country in 13 hours 2 minutes 
to a new transport record. 


After the air-mail trouble had blown 
over and new contracts had been 
awarded, Frye hoisted his frame in an- 
other plane. He gunned the single mo- 
tor of a swift little Northrop Gamma 
and shot up 14,000 feet. At times touch- 
ing 275 miles an hour, he made New 
York with 355 pounds of mail in 11 
hours 31 minutes. No mail had crossed 
the country so quickly before. 


Friendly and aggressive, Jack Frye, 
like scores of his friends, entered avia- 
tion by barnstorming. After he was 
mustered out of the Army Engineering 
Corps, which he joined at 17, he saved 
money from his $25-a-week job for a 
flying course. With more pinched pen- 
nies he bought a discarded army “Jen- 
ny.” He was ready for the rough-and- 
tumble life of a barnstormer. 


While most of his devil-may-care 
companions went broke, Frye made some 
money. This he put in a new company, 
Aero Corporation of California, which 
he organized with two friends. Frye 
occasionally flew the company’s planes 
on the tri-weekly service between Los 
Angeles and Tucson, Ariz. Eventually 
he flew his company into the merger 
that resulted in Transcontinental and 
Western Air. 
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CHRISTENED: Mr. and Mrs. James J. 
(Gene) Tunney’s second son, in St. 
John’s Roman Catholic Church at Stam- 
ford, Conn. Bernard F. Gimbel, presi- 
dent of Gimbel Brothers department 
store, was godfather to the child, who 
was named John Varick Tunney. 

BirTHDAY: Irving Bacheller, author 
(“A Man for the Ages’), 75, Sept. 26. 
He spent the day with his wife and 
daughter at Syosset, Long Island. 


® Senora Leandra Chairez, 121, Sept. 
26. At Santa Ana, Calif., she rose at 
4 A. M., danced a Mexican waltz, ate 
fried chicken, and smoked a cigarette 
rolled from cigar shavings. 


® Oscar Tschirky (‘Oscar of the Wal- 
dorf’), 68, Sept. 28. The renowned 
chef went to work as usual in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, pleased 
with the “revival of the fine art of 
dining since the return of wines and 
liqueurs.” 

ENGAGED: Charlotte K. Dorrance, 
daughter of the late Dr. John T. Dor- 
rance, founder of the Campbell Soup 
Co., and William Coxe Wright, court 
tennis player. 


® William (Buster) Collier Jr., film ac- 
tor (“Phantom Express”), and Marie 
Stevens, stage actress. 


MARRIED: Joe Cronin, manager of the 
Washington American League baseball 
club, and Mildred June Robertson, niece 
and adopted daughter of Clark Griffith, 
president of the club, at St. Matthew’s 
Catholic Church, Washington. 


* Leo Durocher, shortstop and captain 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, and Grace 
Dozier, styie expert, at the Municipal 
Courts Buiiding, St. Louis. 


Divorcep: Owen L. Carter of Day- 
ton, Ohio, by Mary Isabel Marie Cook 
Carter of Oberlin, in Elyria, Ohio. Mrs. 
Carter, who charged non-support, is be- 
lieved to be the youngest girl ever to 
get a divorce in Ohio. She is 15. 

ARRIVED: Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia, in New York from a vaca- 
tion in England. Mention of the 
reorganization of the NRA made the 
Senator snarl: “It would be a good 
thing to repeal it.” Admiral Cary 
T. Grayson, his traveling companion, 
hastily interrupted: “Senator Glass 
has sciatica.” 


a Robert Edmond Jones, theatrical de- 
Signer, in New York en route to 
Hollywood. He said his new Techni- 
color film “La Cucaracha” was a “little 
Easter-eggy in spots.” 


* Helen Keller, blind and deaf, with 
her teacher, Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy, 
and her secretary, Miss Polly Thomp- 
son, in New York after fifteen months 
in Scotland. Miss Keller was concerned 
over Mrs. Macy’s growing blindness. 
She also felt “a sense of dismay” over 
events in Europe. 


DEPARTED: Betty Carstairs, motor 
boat racer, from England for Whale 
Cay Island in the Bahamas. Taxation 
and the high cost of living make it im- 
possible for Miss Carstairs to live on 
$5,000 a week. She has bought Whale 
Cay Island to get away from publicity. 
“Now,” she said, “I just want to be 
left alone.” 


® Constance Bennett, movie actress, 
and her husband Marquis Henri de la 
Falaise de la Coudraye, from Paris for 
America. “I don’t know whether there 
is really anything in the world that can 
quash all these silly divorce rumors,” 
moaned the Marquis, “but we are hop- 
ing that our return together will kill 
them.” 

Diep: Percy Avery Rockefeller, 56, 
banker, of acute stomach ulcers, in New 
York. Nephew of the nonagenarian 
John D., he went from Yale to the of- 
fices of his father, William Rockefeller. 

His marriage to Isabel Stillman, 
daughter of the late James Stillman, 
president of the National City Bank, 
‘paved the way to his dominance in that 
concern. He made his greatest coup 
with Air Reduction, Inc., formed in 
1915 to extract oxygen and nitrogen 
from the air. War made nitrates al- 
most priceless. 





A hater of publicity, he appeared be- 
fore a Senate investigating committee 
in 1932 to admit that the “tremendous 
depreciation” of stocks had cost him “a 
great many, many millions.” 


® Other deaths: Ganson Depew, nephew 
of the late Chauncey Depew and direc- 
tor of the Buffalo and Susquehanna 
Railroad . . . Edwin H. Lemare, or- 
ganist who composed “Moonlight and 
Roses” ... Sir Frederick Charles Allen, 
managing director of the Peninsular 
and Oriental shipping line ... Archi- 
bald Marchall, British author and con- 
tributor to Punch. 


Sick List: Greta Garbo, movie ac- 
tress (unnamed illness): in hospital. 


Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary 
of State (unnamed illness): in hospital. 


Daniel McCafferty and his bride, Vir- 
ginia Gates McCafferty, daughter of 
President Thomas S. Gates of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (fractures sus- 
tained in motor accident): recovering 
in hospital. 

Herbert Marshall, British film star 
(jaw bruised by blow from John Monk 
Saunders who claimed Marshall “for- 
got to smile when he made a remark’’): 
in seclusion. 





WIDE WORLD 


Helen Keller (Left) and Her Life-Long Teacher, Mrs. 
Anne Sullivan Macy, Who Is Rapidly Growing Blind 





WIDE WORLD 


Admiral Cary T. Grayson (Left) and Carter Glass: Men- 
tion of the NRA Made the Senator Forget His Sciatica 
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EDUCATION 


COLUMBIA: Freshmen Are Given 
A Fight Talk on Good Manners 





On a warm day last week Columbia 
freshmen grumbled when time came for 
them to file into McMillin .Academic 
Theatre to hear their university’s presi- 
dent, -Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
From so. eminent an authority on 
philosophy they expected a dull matric- 
ulation: address. 

But Dr. Butler ignored ancient prob- 
lems for a modern one. It concerned 
the manners of modern youth. Bluntly 
the white-haired pedagogue declared 
that manners of young people today 
“are time and again quite shocking.” 

Dr. Butler has scant sympathy for 
shabbily dressed students who talk in 
a slovenly manner and defy faculty 
members. Hoping to nip a new crop in 
the bud, he told the surprised freshmen 
what constitutes good manners on a 
college campus today. 

‘““Manners,” he said, “are manifested 
through speech, through dress, through 
personal bearing, and through respect 
for the personality and the opinions of 
others, particularly those who are older 
in years or who have justly gained 
distinction in any walk of life.” 


‘These same freshmen will soon have 
a chance .to demonstrate what oral 
manners they have. Each one will be 
summoned to,stand before a dictaphone 
and recite a silly story entitled “Arthur 
the Young Rat.” The tale is designed 
to record. peculiarities of speech. 
Columbia’s English professors intend to 
correct students’ faulty pronunciation 
before they finish their four-year 
courses. This is what hesitant fresh- 
man tongues must struggle with. 

“Once there was a young rat named 
Arthur who could never make up his 
mind. Whenever his friends asked him 
if he would like to go out with them, 
he would only answer, ‘I don’t know.’ 
He wouldn’t say yes, or no either. He 
would always shirk making a choice. 

“His Aunt Helen said to him: ‘Now 
look here! No one is going to care for 
you if you carry on like this. You have 
no more mind than a blade of grass.’ 

“That night there was a big crash. 
In the foggy morning some men—with 
some boys and girls—rode up and 
looked at the barn. One of them moved 
a board and saw a young rat, quite 
dead, half in and half out of his hole. 
Thus the shirker got his due.” 

Devised by Prof. William C. Greet, 
the story has no rhyme or reason—ex- 
cept that it contains almost every 
sound in the English language. 


we 
NURSES: 8-Year Survey Finds 
Hospitals “Train” Too Many 
During the Crimean War Florence 
Nightingale won fame by nursing Brit- 
ish soldiers. Her slender figure and her 


cheering lamp, which guided her 
through dark, makeshift hospitals, be- 
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came symbols of comfort to thousands 
of the wounded. After meeting her, 
Queen Victoria said: “Such a head! I 
wish we had her at the War Office.” 

Florence Nightingale did not follow 
the Queen’s suggestion. Instead in 
1860 she went to St. Thomas Hospital 
in London. There she established the 
first modern school of nursing. 


Since then nursing has attracted 
countless girls. With the growth of the 
profession new problems have arisen. 
Its leaders have often sighed for a mod- 
ern “Lady With the Lamp.” To deter- 
mine what ailed the profession and 
what remedies would restore it to 
health the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion started a survey in 1926. 


Last week the committee of 33 
doctors, nurses, and educators, headed 
by Dr. William Darrach and Dr. May 
Ayres Burgess, both of New York, fin- 
ished its eight-year task. In a 268- 
page book they published their results 
of the survey; which cost $283,500. 


The committee found that nurses suf- 
fer from two evils—under-education 
and overproduction. This is bad not 
only for nurses but for patients. 


Unemployed nurses were bewailing 
their lot long before people in other 
professions felt the pinch. - Since 1900 
the population of the United States has 
increased about 62 per cent. In the 
same period the number of trained 
nurses has jumped 2,374 per cent. At 
the beginning of the century there was 
a@ nurse for every 6,389 persons; today 
there is one for every 416. “Nurses,” 
declare; the committee, “have been un- 
employed in part because there are too 
many (about 400,000) of them. . .” 


The cause of this tremendous increase 
the survey traces to “easy-payment” 
training. Hospitals not only pay living 
expenses of students but give them a 
small monthly allowance as well. It is 
the only profession in which the stu- 
dent “is usually maintained without 
cost to the family from the first year 
of professional education.” 


The committee bears down hard on 
hospital nursing schools. They are not 
maintained, it claims, by any desire to 
produce highly trained graduate nurses. 
“Hospitals are not schools,” says the 
report. Their motive in teaching is not 
idealistic. They take student nurses 


‘merely “because they want good nurs- 


ing for their patients,” and relish the 
economy of the students’ “apprentice 
service.” 

From these hospital schools 25,000 
nurses are graduated each year. The 
committee sees no hope of stability in 
the profession unless such overproduc- 
tion is stopped. The one way to do that 
is “to close most of the training 
schools.” 


Furthermore, the committee believes 
nurses: should have better educational 
background than at present. This is 
particularly true of nurses who teach 
students. Of these, 29 per cent have 
never finished high school, and only 20 
per cent have had as much as one year 
of college. 


The committee also recommends 
stricter State supervision of nursing 
and urges State licenses for nursing 
schools. “At the present time,” it 
states, “there is no way in which a 
hospital may be prevented from con- 
ducting a training school for nurses.” 
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STOCK EXCHAN GE: Regulation Machinery 


Starts Turning; Engineers Work on Additional Parts 


Monday of this week was a mem- 
orable day for the country’s stock ex- 
changes. For the first time in their 
history the shadow of Federal control 
fell upon them, as provided in the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act passed last 
June. 

When the day of regulation dawned, 
24 exchanges in 18 cities were regis- 
tered for trading. They had agreed to 
comply with the law and enforce its ob- 
servance among members. Twelve small 
exchanges sought exemption from reg- 
istration. They will be allowed to oper- 
ate until Dec. 1 while hearings decide 
the merit of their pleas. 

All Summer the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission worked feverishly to draw 
up rules and regulations. Last week, 
with the Oct. 1 deadline almost upon 
them, their task was still unfinished. 
So they postponed the enforcement date 
of many sections of the law. 


Chief provisions effective Monday 
were those which banned pool manipu- 
lations of stock prices, lending custom- 
ers’ securities without their written 
consent, and short selling of a com- 
pany’s stock by its officers, directors, 
or owners of more than 10 per cent of 
its shares. 

Postponed were regulations covering 
short selling by outsiders, accounting 
practices, and floor traders. 


42GINS: Members of the Federal 
Reserve Board worked overtime last 
week to complete margin requirements. 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 


genthau Jr. and Chairman Joseph E. 
Kennedy of the SEC joined in the con- 
ferences. Wastebaskets overflowed as 
draft after draft was cast aside. Though 
final margin rules were drawn on time, 
enforcement was postponed until Oct. 
15 to give brokers a chance to digest 
the 7,000 words of legally phrased 
text. 


Wall Street received the margin rules 
without batting an eyelash. They were 
the rules recommended in the original 
law. The Federal Reserve Board can 
revise them in accordance with chang- 
ing conditions. 


‘They contained a complicated formu- 
la for determining minimum margins. 
In effect they required the purchaser 
of a stock to pay in cash from 25 to 45 
per cent of its cost, depending on 
fluctuations in the stock’s price since 
July 1, 1933. This is only slightly more 
severe than the minimum margin re- 
quirements of 23 to 33 1/3 per cent 
enforced by the New York Stock Ex- 
change for more than a year. 


Mathematicians figured that on the 
basis of prices at the end of last July 
two-thirds of all stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange were eligible for 
purchase on the minimum 25 per cent 
margin. On New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco Stock Exchanges as of 
July 31, more than half of all accounts 
had twice the required margin behind 
them. 

The Federal Reserve Board did not 
wish to force stock liquidation in a de- 
clining market. Therefore it deliber- 
ately neglected to make rules requiring 


brokers to sell out undermargined ac- 
counts. Forced selling was left, as al- 
ways, to arrangements a broker may 
make with his customers and to rules 
of the various exchanges. But customers 
will not be allowed to withdraw money 
or collateral when their accounts be- 
come undermargined. 


Apvice: Last week the New York 
Stock Exchange sought views of out- 
siders on the conduct of its affairs. It 
appointed ten non-members to attend 
Stock Exchange committee meetings, 
participate in discussions, and give ad- 
vice. The appointees will receive no 
compensation and will have no vote. 
Next July they will be replaced by ten 
other men. A new group will be formed 
each year. 

Those named included five partners 
in Stock Exchange firms and Frederick 
E. Williamson, president of the New 
York Central Railroad Co.; Roy B. 
White, president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.; George H. Houston, 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works; Fred I. Kent, formerly foreign 
exchange controller of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, and Adolph 
A. Berle Jr., Chamberlain of the City 
of New York. 

The five Stock Exchange partners 
(who are not floor members) are Gay- 
er G. Dominick of Dominick & Domi- 
nick; John M. Hancock of Lehman 
Brothers; Robert A. Lovett of Brown 
Brothers, Harriman & Co.; Donald G. 
Geddes of Clark, Dodge & Co.; Joseph 
R. Swan of Edward B. Smith & Co. 

Mr. Berle, a former member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Brain Trust, declared 
he would not operate a brokerage ac- 
count while serving on the committee. 
“Institutions like the Stock Exchange 
must become quasi-public institutions,” 
he said. 
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EDUCATION 


COLUMBIA: Freshmen Are Given 
A Fight Talk on Good Manners 





On a warm day last week Columbia 
freshmen grumbled when time came for 
them to file into McMillin Academic 
Theatre to hear their university’s presi- 
dent, -Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
From so eminent an authority on 
philosophy they expected a dull matric- 
ulation: address. 

But Dr. Butler ignored ancient prob- 
lems for a modern one. It concerned 
the manners of modern youth. Bluntly 
the white-haired pedagogue declared 
that manners of young people today 
“are time and again quite shocking.” 

Dr. Butler has scant sympathy for 
shabbily dressed students who talk in 
a slovenly manner and defy faculty 
members. Hoping to nip a new crop in 
the bud, he told the surprised freshmen 
what constitutes good manners on a 
college campus today. 

‘““Manners,”’ he said, “are manifested 
through speech, through dress, through 
personal bearing, and through respect 
for the personality and the opinions of 
others, particularly those who are older 
in years or who have justly gained 
distinction in any walk of life.” 


‘These same freshmen will soon have 
a chance .to demonstrate what oral 
manners they have. Each one will be 
summoned to,stand before a dictaphone 
and recite a silly story entitled “Arthur 
the Young Rat.” The tale is designed 
to record. peculiarities of speech. 
Columbia’s English professors intend to 
correct students’ faulty pronunciation 
before they finish their four-year 
courses. This is what hesitant fresh- 
man tongues must struggle with. 

“Once there was a young rat named 
Arthur who could never make up his 
mind. Whenever his friends asked him 
if he would like to go out with them, 
he would only answer, ‘I don’t know.’ 
He wouldn’t say yes, or no either. He 
would always shirk making a choice. 

“His Aunt Helen said to him: ‘Now 
look here! No one is going to care for 
you if you carry on like this. You have 
no more mind than a blade of grass.’ 

“That night there was a big crash. 
In the foggy morning some men—with 
some boys and girls—rode up and 
looked at the barn. One of them moved 
a board and saw a young rat, quite 
dead, half in and half out of his hole. 
Thus the shirker got his due.” 

Devised by Prof. William C. Greet, 
the story has no rhyme or reason—ex- 
cept that it contains almost every 
sound in the English language. 
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NURSES: 8-Year Survey Finds 
Hospitals “Train” Too Many 
During the Crimean War Florence 
Nightingale won fame by nursing Brit- 
ish soldiers. Her slender figure and her 


cheering lamp, which guided her 
through dark, makeshift hospitals, be- 
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came symbols of comfort to thousands 
of the wounded. After meeting her, 
Queen Victoria said: “Such a head! I 
wish we had her at the War Office.” 

Florence Nightingale did not follow 
the Queen’s suggestion. Instead in 
1860 she went to St. Thomas Hospital 
in London. There she established the 
first modern school of nursing. 


Since then nursing has attracted 
countless girls. With the growth of the 
profession new problems have arisen. 
Its leaders have often sighed for a mod- 
ern “Lady With the Lamp.” To deter- 
mine what ailed the profession and 
what remedies would restore it to 
health the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion started a survey in 1926. 


Last week the committee of 33 
doctors, nurses, and educators, headed 
by Dr. William Darrach and Dr. May 
Ayres Burgess, both of New York, fin- 
ished its eight-year task. In a 268- 
page book they published their results 
of the survey, which cost $283,500. 


The committee found that nurses suf- 
fer from two _ evils—under-education 
and overproduction. This is bad not 
only for nurses but for patients. 


Unemployed nurses were bewailing 
their lot long before people in other 
professions felt the pinch. - Since 1900 
the population of the United States has 
increased about 62 per cent. In the 
same period the number of trained 
nurses has jumped 2,374 per cent. At 
the beginning of the century there was 
a nurse for every 6,389 persons; today 
there is one for every 416. “Nurses,” 
declares the committee, “have been un- 
employed in part because there are too 
many (about 400,000) of them...” 


The cause of this tremendous increase 
the survey traces to “easy-payment” 
training. Hospitals not only pay living 
expenses of students but give them a 
small monthly allowance as well. It is 
the only profession in which the stu- 
dent “is usually maintained without 
cost to the family from the first year 
of professional education.” 


The committee bears down hard on 
hospital nursing schools. They are not 
maintained, it claims, by any desire to 
produce highly trained graduate nurses. 
“Hospitals are not schools,” says the 
report. Their motive in teaching is not 
idealistic. They take student nurses 
merely “because they want good nurs- 
ing for their patients,” and relish the 
economy of the students’ “apprentice 
service.” 


From these hospital schools 25,000 
nurses are graduated each year. The 
committee sees no hope of stability in 
the profession unless such overproduc- 
tion is stopped. The one way to do that 
is “to close most of the training 
schools.” 


Furthermore, the committee believes 
nurses: should have better educational 
background than at present. This is 
particularly true of nurses who teach 
students. Of these, 29 per cent have 
never finished high school, and only 20 
per cent have had as much as one year 
of college. 


The committee also recommends 
stricter State supervision of nursing 
and urges State licenses for nursing 
schools. “At the present time,” it 
states; “there is no way in which 4 
hospital may be prevented from con- 
ducting a training school for nurses.” 
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STOCK EXCHAN GE: Regulation Machinery 


Starts Turning; Engineers Work on Additional Parts 


Monday of this week was a mem- 
orable day for the country’s stock ex- 
changes. For the first time in their 
history the shadow of Federal control 
fell upon them, as provided in the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act passed last 
June. 

When the day of regulation dawned, 
24 exchanges in 18 cities were regis- 
tered for trading. They had agreed to 
comply with the law and enforce its ob- 
servance among members. Twelve small 
exchanges sought exemption from reg- 
istration. They will be allowed to oper- 
ate until Dec. 1 while hearings decide 
the merit of their pleas. 


All Summer the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission worked feverishly to draw 
up rules and regulations. Last week, 
with the Oct. 1 deadline almost upon 
them, their task was still unfinished. 
So they postponed the enforcement date 
of many sections of the law. 


Chief provisions effective Monday 
were those which banned pool manipu- 
lations of stock prices, lending custom- 
ers’ securities without their written 
consent, and short selling of a com- 
pany’s stock by its officers, directors, 
or owners of more than 10 per cent of 
its shares. 


Postponed were regulations covering 
short selling by outsiders, accounting 
practices, and floor traders. 


Mazeéins: Members of the Federal 
Reserve Board worked overtime last 
week to complete margin requirements. 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 








genthau Jr. and Chairman Joseph E. 
Kennedy of the SEC joined in the con- 
ferences. Wastebaskets overflowed as 
draft after draft was cast aside. Though 
final margin rules were drawn on time, 
enforcement was postponed until Oct. 
15 to give brokers a chance to digest 
the 7,000 words of legally phrased 
text. 


Wall Street received the margin rules 
without batting an eyelash. They were 
the rules recommended in the original 
law. The Federal Reserve Board can 
revise them in accordance with chang- 
ing conditions. 


‘They contained a complicated formu- 
la for determining minimum margins. 
In effect they required the purchaser 
of a stock to pay in cash from 25 to 45 
per cent of its cost, depending on 
fluctuations in the stock’s price since 
July 1, 1933. This is only slightly more 
severe than the minimum margin re- 
quirements of 23 to 33 1/3 per cent 
enforced by the New York Stock Ex- 
change for more than a year. 


Mathematicians figured that on the 
basis of prices at the end of last July 
two-thirds of all stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange were eligible for 
purchase on the minimum 25 per cent 
margin. On New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco Stock Exchanges as of 
July 31, more than half of all accounts 
had twice the required margin behind 
them. 

The Federal Reserve Board did not 
wish to force stock liquidation in a de- 
clining market. Therefore it deliber- 
ately neglected to make rules requiring 
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brokers to sell out undermargined ac- 
counts. Forced selling was left, as al- 
ways, to arrangements a broker may 
make with his customers and to rules 
of the various exchanges. But customers 
will not be allowed to withdraw money 
or collateral when their accounts be- 
come undermargined. 


Apvice: Last week the New York 
Stock Exchange sought views of out- 
siders on the conduct of its affairs. It 
appointed ten non-members to attend 
Stock Exchange committee meetings, 
participate in discussions, and give ad- 
vice. The appointees will receive no 
compensation and will have no vote. 
Next July they will be replaced by ten 
other men. A new group will be formed 
each year. 

Those named included five partners 
in Stock Exchange firms and Frederick 
E. Williamson, president of the New 
York Central Railroad Co.; Roy B. 
White, president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.; George H. Houston, 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works; Fred I. Kent, formerly foreign 
exchange controller of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, and Adolph 
A. Berle Jr., Chamberlain of the City 
of New York. 

The five Stock Exchange partners 
(who are not floor members) are Gay- 
er G. Dominick of Dominick & Domi- 
nick; John M. Hancock of Lehman 
Brothers; Robert A. Lovett of Brown 
Brothers, Harriman & Co.; Donald G. 
Geddes of Clark, Dodge & Co.; Joseph 
R. Swan of Edward B. Smith & Co. 

Mr. Berle, a former member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Brain Trust, declared 
he would not operate a brokerage ac- 
count while serving on the committee. 
“Institutions like the Stock Exchange 
must become quasi-public institutions,” 
he said. 
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BERNSTEIN: Rosy Figures Greet 
Ship Line Chief in New York 





Pongee-coated clerks in the New York 
office of the Arnold Bernstein Line 
last week scribbled bills of lading a 
bit more attentively than usual. They 
were expecting their president, Arnold 
Bernstein, here on his annual business 
trip from the company’s home office 
at Hamburg, Germany. 

The small Bernstein staff had a dish 
of tempting figures to serve their 48- 
year-old chief. All year long, Trans- 
atlantic travelers have jammed the 
line’s three one-funnel passenger ships 
to capacity. Last April Bernstein in- 
augurated for Europeans the first “‘de- 
pression dollar” cruises to America. 


Of far greater importance on the 
line’s ledgers was the boom in Bern- 


Seventeenth Field Artillery had an 
idea. He persuaded his father, Max, 
to quit the grain-trading business and 
patent a device for shipping auto- 
mobiles without crating. 

They developed an elevator worked 
by a huge crane. Cars could be run 
onto the elevator’s large platform 
under their own power. Then the crane 
would swing the elevator out from the 
dock t6 the ship’s deck or into its hold. 
There the cars would be battened down 
securely for the voyage. This method 
saved time and expense. 

For five years the small Bernstein 
ships and lighters plied the Baltic Sea. 
When there was a temporary lull in 
auto shipments, they demonstrated the 
soundness of their owner’s system by 
shipping more than 300 locomotives and 
tenders from Germany to Russia. 

In 1924 they extended their range 





BROWN BROS. 


A Car Goes to Sea in Patented Loading Device Which Eliminates Crating 


stein freight. In the eight months of 
1934, the sixteen German-manned 
freighters carried 20,000 units from 
New York to North European ports. 
This was 8,000 more than were carried 
in the whole of 1933, and 75 per cent of 
1929’s record peak. Bernstein freight- 
ers are exclusive. They carry only 
automobiles. 

The small firm—capitalized at only 
$2,000,000—-gained its present suprem- 
acy in the motor-carrying field by in- 
genuity and specialization. Mustered 
out of the German Army with an Iron 
Cross, Capt. Arnold Bernstein of the 


across the Atlantic. That year two 
ships flying the red-white-and-black 
AB house flag carried 1,000 Ford trac- 
tors and autos from Detroit to European 
ports. Soon many other American 
motor manufacturers hopped on the 
Bernstein bandwagon. In the last ten 
years the line’s low, broad-beamed 
freighters have transported more than 
150,000 cars of almost every American 
make. 

One dark cloud spoiled Mr. Bern- 
stein’s New York arrival. Sunday a 
fire occurred on board his largest 
(16,000-ton) passenger ship, Konig- 


—— 


stein, 400 miles east of Boston. Fear. 
ing .another. Morro Castle disaster, 
Capt. Ferdinand Kahlbetzer flashed a 
“stand-by” call.. Within two hours 
however, the fire was extinguished, 


. 
DOG FOOD: NRA Watches to See¢ 


That Pups Get Decent Meal; 
Collies, pekingese, bulls, 
they all must eat. 

Last week Charles Wesley Dunn, ex- 
ecutive director of the code authority 
for the dog-food industry, took steps 
to prevent can-fed pups from being 
cheated. A committee was appointed 
to safeguard the twelve to fifteen mil- 
lion frisky hounds who wag their tails 
and beg for dinner in American homes, 
It will draw up NRA standards for la- 
beling dog-food cans, to assure custom- 
ers that the food is healthful. 

The hungry whines of persistent ca- 
nines are music to the ears of dog-food 
makers. Theirs is an industry which 
has shot up during depression times. 
Lawrence I. Becker, trade secretary of 
the National Dog Food Manufacturers 
Association, last week said sales had 
about doubled each year since 1929. 
Salesmen now dispense $40,000,000 
worth of dog nourishment annually. 

Ten years ago there were only some 
ten dog-food manufacturers in the 
United States. Today there are 171, 
selling more than 200 different brands. 
About a fourth of these firms, such as 
the National Biscuit Co., General Foods 
Corp., and the big meat packers, sell 
edibles for human consumption and pro- 
duce dog food as a sideline. Neck and 
neck in the race for best seller are Ca- 
lo, made by the California Animal 
Products Co., and Ken-L-Ration, prod- 
uct of Chappel Brothers. 

The dog-food business originated in 
England about 80 years ago, when 
James Spratt, an enterprising dog fan- 
cier, observed that puppies thrived on 
sailors’ hard-tack. He concocted spe- 
cial biscuits for his own pets and later 
started Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., to make 
dog food commercially. Soon the com- 
pany branched into the United States. 
Today it is the oldest firm in the busi- 
ness, selling dog food on five conti- 
nents. 

Britishers still prefer dry biscuits for 
their dogs. In this country two-thirds 
of all dog food sold is of the canned 
variety. It is a tasty, ready-to-serve 
ragout of reindeer meat, beef, fish, 
horse meat, cheese, vegetables, rice, and 
bran. Different makers use different 
ingredients. Prices range from 5 cents 
a can to two for a quarter. 

On Western plains hundreds of thou- 
sands of horses are specially bred for 
food. They must be lean and healthy. 
The choicest cuts of horse are shipped 
abroad for human consumption 12 
France and other European countries. 
Less choice bits go into dog ragouts. 

Pets are not the only consumers of 
dog food. In the poorer sections of the 
‘country persons with low incomes eat 
it because it offers high vitamin coD- 

+tent at low cost. They find it palatable 
“and nourishing. 
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When “production” was a fetish, 
Mr. Scott worked in his labora- 
tories on the perfection of the 
original Scott Shield Grid Nine 
(see photo above)—with interests 
centered (as they are still) solely 
on better engineering and superb 
craftsmanship in building. The 
result was the first SCOTT all- 
wave receiver... a remarkable 
instrument that broke every 
known record for long-distance 
reception and set new standards 
of tone quality ... that brought 
the entertainment of European 
and Australian short wave broad- 
casts direct to American ears 
satisfactorily for the first time. 


Only a comparatively few could en- 
joy the pleasure of ownership of the 
first Scott All-Wave Receivers... 
and through the years between, as 
SCOTT craftsmanship has pioneered 
the perfection of all-wave develop- 
ments now common to every all-wave 
receiver, there has been strict ad- 
herence to the principle of building 
only as many instruments as skilled 
technicians can produce by true lab- 
oratory-precise methods. It is still a 
mark of distinction toowna SCOTT. 


While it is no longer remarkable that 
a radio receiver can bring you pro- 
grams direct from LON DON, ROME. 
PARIS, BERLIN, MADRID, SYD- 
N EY,and the uttermost ends of earth 

.. it 1s remarkable that one radio 
can bring you such phenomenal re- 


oe 


ception of both regular broadcasts 
and short wave programs with so 
much more regularity, usable volume, 
and beauty of tone. That one re- 
ceiver is the SCOTT ALL-WAVE 
FIFTEEN. 


Behind the definite, provable superi- 
ority of the SCOTT ALL-WAVE 
FIFTEEN is the history of more 
years of experience in building all-wave 
receivers... and the most advanced 
engineering known in radio. . . con- 
struction. methods that benefit from 
the equipment of one of the world’s 
most complete and modern radio 
technical laboratories . . . and a defi- 
nite guarantee of world-wide recep- 
tion superior to any other radio 
made, plus a five year warranty on 
all parts (except tubes). 


E. H. SCOTT LABORATORIES, INC. 


4450 Ravenswood Avenue, Dept.N.W. 104. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Ne the Years Prohind rum PUT 
ETHIS RADIO 30 Jar head: 


“There is no substitute for experience!’’ That is why the 
powerful SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN is so far be- 
yond other radios in tone, sensitivity, selectivity, and in all 
departments of radio performance. Every SCOTT receiver, 
for the past six years, has been an all-wave receiver, cus- 
tom-built to the highest standards of perfection known. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 





/ 


Sold Only Direct 
From the Laboratory 
Where It Is Custom-Built 


The very nature of the painstaking, precision 
custom-constructionof the SCOTT ALL-WAVE 
FIFTEEN prohibits its general wide distribu- 
tion through local dealers. By dealing direct with 
its makers you are assured the same satisfactory 
service that has pleased SCOTT buyers in every 
state in the U. S. A., and 118 foreign countries 
«..and you save enough to secure this better- 
built receiver for no more than the cost of many 
inferior productions. Complete information, in- 
cluding performance proofsand technical details, 
interestingly told in our new literature. 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORAYORIES, Inc. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave, Dept. N.W. 104. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send me complete information regarding 
the SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN, 
including Performance Proofs and Tech- 
nical Details. 
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LLOYD’S REGISTER: Shippers’ 
Bible Reaches 100-Year Mark 


When a Liverpool cotton importer, 
a Detroit motor manufacturer, or a 
Port Said tobacco merchant wants in- 
formation about cargo vessels he turns 
to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. In 
this book, published annually in London 
for the last 100 years, he can find com- 
plete data on every substantial com- 
mercial carrier afloat. 


To secure this information Lloyd’s 
Register scatters engineers and survey- 
ors in 156 cities throughout the world. 


If a tramp steamer burns in Calcutta, 
a Lloyd’s man inspects it before the 
smoke has cleared away. If a ship 
runs aground in the harbor of Reyk- 
javik, Iceland, a Lloyd’s man is on the 
spot before the tide can move ‘it. If 


Malay pirates seize a local passenger - 


boat, a Lloyd’s man investigates from 


Penang. Even landlocked Switzerland ° 


has its Lloyd’s representative at Win- 
terthur, half way between the Lakes of 
Constance and Zurich. 


Last week the register’s annual re- 
port, containing important maritime 
statistics for the year ending June 30, 
disclosed that last year’s production of 
new ships dropped to a record low. 
Only 192 ships, grossing 350,430 tons, 
were built from June, 1933, through 
June, 1934. This is a drop of 25 per 
cent from the 1932-33 production, and 
far less than the peak output of 2,483 
vessels in the 1918-19 period. Afloat 


throughout the world today are some 
65,000,000 tons of merchant ships. One 
out of every eight is idle. 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the 
world’s first and last authority on ves- 
sels of 100 tons and over, first ap- 
peared in 1734 in London as Lioyd’s 
List. Its purpose was to give informa- 
tion useful to insurers of ships and 
cargoes. 

Like its great parent, the internation- 
ally famous insurance-under-writing 
body known simply as “Lloyd’s,” the 
list was born in Edward Lloyd’s coffee 
house. As early as 1689 it was a meet- 
ing place for merchants, importers, 
bankers, and others “willing to insure 
against sea risks.” In 1696, for the ac- 
commodation of his patrons, Edward 
Lloyd hung up crude bulletins contain- 
ing naval intelligence. They were re- 
ferred to as Lloyd’s news. The coffee 
house proprietor soon had to abandon 
this practice by order of the House of 
Lords, which saw a fancied affront in 
one of the bulletins. 

Lloyd died in 1713, but his name “sur- 
vived all the vicissitudes of the institu- 
tion which bears it and which has been 
adopted all over the world as that of a 
sort of tutelary genius of shipping.” In 
1760 Lloyd’s List gave way to Under- 
writers Register and for the first time 
attained the dignity of a printed vol- 
ume. In 1834 the register was succeeded 
by the present Register of Shipping, 
which will celebrate its one-hundredth 
birthday anniversary Oct. 21. 

Lloyd's and Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 








A young man went to Mexico City last win- 
ter on our West Coast Route and wrote an ac- 
count of his trip, telling just what he did and 
what it cost. It’s written frankly and honestly, 
and we think you'll enjoy reading it. For a free 
copy, write to O. P. Bartlett, Dept., F-10, 310 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 

In winter, our tropical West Coast Route is 
at its best. It takes you from Tucson (on the 


route of our Sunset Limited,and Golden State, _ 





Limited) to Mexico City, through a part of 
Mexico entirely different from the rest. You’ll 
enjoy Mazatlan, a dreamy little town on the 
Gulf of Lower California, and Guadalajara, 
famous for pottery and bubble glass. To really 
see Mexico, you should use this route at least 


one way. 

Winter rail fares are low. And thrilling rail- 
water circle tours (New York, Havana, Mexico, 
California) begin at only $261.10. 





ping today have no legal connection. 
Still the two firms are closely bound 
by ancient tradition and their common 
interest in shipping. A large part of 
Lloyd’s insurance is written on marine 
risks, and its great bell in the London 
office tolls as it has since 1857. It tolls 
twice if an overdue ship is safe, three 
times if it is lost. Despite Lloyd's basic 
conservatism—since 1779 only three 
changes have been made in the firm of 
the insurance policies— the underwrit- 
ers are renowned for the unorthodox 
risks they will assume. Legend says 
they will insure against any contin- 
gency known or imaginable, from the 
commonplace to the fantastic. Legend, 
for once, is almost identical with fact. 

In 1813, when Napoleon was terror- 
izing Europe, the underwriters insured 
against his continued liberty. In 1828 
they agreed to pay indemnity “in the 
event of the British Ambassador in 
Constantinople having lost his head” 
by a specified date. In 1902, when King 
Edward VII was to be crowned, they 
paid thousands of pounds to grandstand 
owners who were rained out. Last year, 
when a circus proprietor offered $100,- 
000 for the capture of the Loch Ness 
“sea serpent,” they insured him against 
that potential obligation. 

Though forbidden by charter to write 
ordinary life insurance, they can “pro- 
tect” individuals against the fall of 
government officials. Since March 1933, 
they have written a number of policies 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “ceas- 
ing to be” President. In June, however, 
owing to the “grave concern” of the 
Foreign Office, they dropped Mr. Roose- 
velt as an insurable object. 

They have insured one Londoner 
against going bald, another against 
having. his false teeth broken by golf 
balls, another against having St. Paul’s 
Cathedral fall on him, and a fourth 
against the consequences of his laying 
violent hands on his mother-in-law. 

One risk they have refused to touch 
is the possibility that Adolf Hitler 
might be assassinated. 


7 
LAZARD FRERES: New Firm To 
Underwrite and Sell Bonds 


An international banking house last 
week made Wall Street tongues wag. 
Lazard Freres was expanding. 

While investment bankers com- 
plained that the Securities Act of 1933 
was stifling their business, Lazard 
Freres boldly formed Lazard Freres 
and Co. to underwrite and sell cor- 
porate and municipal bonds. 

Although a smaller star in the fi- 
nancial firmament than J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Kuhn Loeb & Co., and Dillon 
Read & Co., Lazard Freres is no less 
brilliant. Its prestige is enhanced by 
its affiliated firms in Paris and London. 

In New York Lazard Freres is known 
as a leading member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and foreign exchange 
dealer. Unlike most banking houses, 
Lazard has often invested its own funds 
in industry. It took part in the or- 
ganization of the General American 
Investors Corp. one. of the earliest 
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American investment trusts. In Paris 
Lazard Freres et Cie. frequently act in 
important financial matters for the 
French Government. Londoners know 
Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd., as leading 
dealers in acceptances and issuers of 
securities. 

Founders of Lazard Freres were 
three brothers, Alexandre, Lazare, and 
Simon. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury they emigrated from a tiny town 
in Alsace to New Orleans, where they 
opened a dry-goods business. By the 
partnership contract each brother con- 
tributed 3,000 piasters—the slang term 
for dollars in Louisiana in those days. 

Several years later a disastrous fire 
destroyed their establishment and the 
Lazard brothers moved to San Fran- 
cisco, gateway to the newly discovered 
gold fields. The firm soon became the 
leading wholesale dry goods house on 
the Pacific Coast. Branches were 
opened abroad. 

In 1876 the partners reached a mo- 
mentous decision. They saw in banking 
more profits than in dry goods, so they 
sold their stock of dry goods at auction 
and reopened as bankers. Several years 
later the San Francisco firm moved to 
New York. 

Head of Lazard Freres today and 
chairman of the newly formed Lazard 
Freres and Co. is 47-year-old Frank 
Altschul, brother-in-law of a former 
partner and brother-in-law. of Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York. On 
his graduation from Yale in 1908 he 
entered the Lazard firm, rising to part- 
nership eight years later. 

Bankers admire him for his keen 
financial mind. When he was only 39 
and the bottom was dropping out of 
the French franc, Mr. Altschul won the 
Legion of Honor by showing the French 
how to stabilize their currency. 

In his green-painted office on the 
second floor of New York’s Equitable 
Building, Mr. Altschul sits at a big 
mahogany desk weighted with ~ four 
telephones. The smoke from his pipe 
floats up past rare prints hanging on 
the walls. In the midst of busy con- 
ferences he dashes off to meetings at 
the Stock Exchange a block away, 
where he is chairman of the Committee 
on Stock List. 

Winters he lives in his Park Avenue 
apartment. Summers and week-ends 
he commutes from Overbrook Farm, 
his big estate at Stamford, Conn. There 
he recently installed The Overbrook 
Press, one of the few private printing 
Plants in the country. He plans to 
turn out limited editions of books as 
examples of the art of fine printing. 

When the season opens this month, 
he will ride to hounds as usual in Fair- 
field and Westchester hunts. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Trade Is 
Better; Manufacturing Worse 


Is Fall business improvement in 
sight ? Business men nervously asked 
this question as they tore September 
off their calendars and entered the 
year's final quarter. 

Sales are expanding nicely,” re- 
plied merchants. Their views were 
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DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


Brooks Brothers’ travelling representatives 
maintain one of the characteristic and 
unusual services of this store, which con- 
tinues as always the policy of manufac- 
turing and retailing its own clothing...in- 
stead of merely selling articles purchased 
from outside sources. Our travellers are 
now visiting 52 cities all over the country 
from coast to coast. They are showing Fall 
assortments of Brooks Brothers’ clothing 
and furnishings made in our own work- 
rooms from materials of our own selection 
...and equally comprehensive assortments 
of those accessories, such as hats and shoes, 
imported by us under exclusive arrange- 
ments with celebrated British makers 


Ready-made suits $55 to $8 5 


If you will write to our New York store, we shall be 
glad to send you the current itinerary of our travelling 
representatives.. together with iMustrated circulars, 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


rook | 


2CLOTHINGS*) 
Mens Furnishings, Bats < Shoes 


NEW YORK - BOSTON 






MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.* NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 
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reported Monday by the National City 
Bank of New York, which said that 
retail trade snapped out of the Sum- 
mer slump late in August and kept im- 
proving last month. 

Manufacturers were less cheerful. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
industrial production dropped slightly 
in August, when it usually rises. Sep- 
tember carloadings and power output 
stood still, failing to show their seasonal 
increase. A bright spot was the steel 
industry, whose operations jumped 
from 18 per cent of capacity Sept. 3, 
the year’s low, to 23 per cent Oct. 1. 

End of the textile strike and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s appeal for industrial 
peace (see page 5) lifted business 
men’s confidence. Secretary of Com- 
merce Daniel C. Roper was among the 
optimists. “Reports I have received 
in the last two weeks justify me in the 
statement that business is improving,” 
he said. “Up to that time the 
situation was not so encouraging.” 


SPANKING: The Federal Reserve Board 
administered a stinging rebuke to its 
Advisory Council, which is composed 
of a leading banker from each of the 
twelve Federal Reserve districts. 

“Further monetary experimentation,” 
the council declared, “holds out no 
promise of success’”—no real recovery 
can be hoped for until the United 
States returns to the gold standard. 
The council said that the threat of in- 
flation is a threat to everyone with a 
savings account or a life insurance pol- 
icy, criticized the mounting govern- 
ment debt, and urged prompt announce- 
ment of a program for balancing the 
budget. 

Reserve Board members exploded 
when they read this. They promptly 
returned the statement with a letter 
reminding the Advisory Council of its 
functions as a body to make recom- 
mendations on Federal Reserve mat- 
ters only. They declared the statement 
treated subjects beyond their jurisdic- 
tion. 

WAGES: More than 100,000 workers 
in the meat-packing industry beamed 
as they opened pay envelopes this week. 
An 8 per cent hourly wage increase, 
granted by all leading companies, 
boosted their annual income by about 
$10,000,000. 

This is the third pay rise packing 
company employes have enjoyed in a 
little more than a year. In August and 
December of last year they received 
increases of 18 and 10 per cent respec- 
tively. Now most of them earn 5 cents 
an hour more than in 1929. 

For the increases workers thank 
their plant labor boards, which repre- 
sent them in negotiations with the com- 
panies on wages, working conditions, 
and hours. 

Packers can afford fatter payrolls 
because they are looking forward to 
substantial profits this year. The 
drought had little effect on their earn- 
ings. Although the packing industry 
lost money in 1931 and 1932, last year 
it netted a profit of $30,000,000. 
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RELIGION 


CATHOLICS: Pope Gives Cardinal 
Mundelein Handsome Present 





Thousands of Roman Catholics make 
pilgrimages to Rome each year. In 
great St. Peter’s Basilica—on the tra- 
ditional site of Peter’s crucifixion—they 
walk slowly up the long nave toward 
the canopied high altar. 

To the right and below the sublime 
dome designed by Michelangelo is the 
object of their pilgrimage. It is an 
ancient bronze statue of St. Peter, who 
all Catholics believe was the first 
Pope. Before the stern-faced, bearded 
figure the faithful kneel reverently and 
kiss his right great toe which protrudes 
from under his metal garments. In 





WIDE WORLD 
Cardinal Mundelein, Honored by Chi- 
cago and Rome on His Silver Jubilee 


the course of centuries millions of kisses 
have worn the saint’s foot smooth. 

Last week’s most distinguished pil- 
grim was Cardinal Mundelein, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago. He had returned to 
the Eternal City to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his conse- 
cration as a Bishop. 

In the 461-year-old Sistine Chapel 
early morning light fell softly through 
the twelve windows on the famous 
paintings by Michelangelo, Raphael, 
and others. Before a candle-lit altar 
the Cardinal said his anniversary Low 
Mass in the presence of many promi- 
nent Vatican officials. 

Later in the day, the Cardinal, ac- 
companied by Father Casey and Father 
Hayes of Chicago, motored to the Pon- 
tifical Villa to receive the blessing and 
congratulations of Pius XI, St. Peter’s 
two-hundred-sixtieth successor. 
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There Cardinal Mundelein gave the 
Pontiff a description of his talk with 
President Roosevelt last month before 
he sailed for Rome, and discussed the 
economic situation in the United States. 
Although Catholics in Chicago felt the 
pinch of the depression they stood 
loyally by the church, the Cardinal told 
the Pope. That, he said, was proof 
that their religion was as important 
to them as their bread and butter. 

When the Holy Father learned that 
2,000,000 persons in Chicago had made 
their communions in honor of the 
Cardinal’s silver jubilee, he beamed. 

“Splendid!” he exclaimed. 

As an anniversary present the Pope 
fulfilled the Cardinal’s fondest wish. He 
conferred the right to give degrees in 
theology on St. Mary’s of the Lake 
Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. St. Mary’s 
is the fourth college in the world, and 
the first in the United States, em- 
powered to grant Catholic theological 
degrees to priests. 

George William Mundelein was born 
of German parents in New York’s Bow- 
ery in 1872. He was one of nine chil- 
dren. Studious and bright, he gradu- 
ated from Manhattan College when he 
was 17. He still holds the record of 
having been the college’s youngest 
graduate. From St. Vincent’s Semi- 
nary at Beatty, Pa., he went to Rome 
to carry on his studies. There he was 
later ordained. 

In 1909 Father Mundelein was con- 
secrated Auxiliary Bishop of Brook- 
lyn. Noticing his successful work, the 
Vatican six years later promoted him 
to the Archbishopric of Chicago. 

In the stock-yard metropolis the new 
Archbishop soon made a name for him- 
self. After he had reorganized various 
departments of the Archdiocese, he 
launched a building program. He erect- 
ed sO many churches and institutions 
that he became known as “the Building 
Archbishop.” 

His greatest achievement was col- 
lecting $12,000,000 for his St. Mary’s 
Seminary just outside of Chicago. The 
town which has now grown up about 
the seminary has been named in the 
Cardinal’s honor. 

In 1924—-when he was only 52—he 
was one of two American prelates to 
receive the red hat of the Cardinalate. 
Mgr. Patrick J. Hayes of New York 
was the other. Chicago showed how 
proud it was of its first Cardinal by 
giving him a great celebration and a 
purse of $1,000,000 for his seminary 
when he came back from Rome in his 
red hat. 

Although the Cardinal’s face is stern, 
his eyes are kindly and humorous. His 
voice is low and clear. He is passion- 
ately fond of music. His collection of 
autographs of saints is world famous. 

Of the four American Cardinals he is 
perhaps the best loved. He is the only 
American, say Catholics, who might 
possibly be the next Pope. 

This week the Cardinal is crossing 
the Atlantic on the swift Italian liner 
Rex: which is due in New York next 
Wednesday. Meanwhile, Chicago Cath- 
olics are preparing for his jubilee cele- 
bration Nov. 20. 
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ln THIS neat bit of 


symbolism, “Y” represents the fu- 
ture value of money, and “X” the 
trend of business. What it proves 
is that the New Deal will fail. It is 
the creation of one of the Wall 
Street mathematicians and was dis- 
played in a brokerage firm’s weekly 
tip sheet to the world and its own 


customers. 


Tue New Republic 
is also much interested in the future 
of the New Deal, but as yet has not 
devised so neat a formula for deter- 
mining its success or failure. It 
listens gravely for the words of wis- 
dom distilled by brokers’ economists 
(see John Flynn’s “Other People’s 
Money”), it bends an attentive ear 
toward Washington (see T.R.B.’s 


Washington Notes), but it believes 
also that the words, notions, actions 
of such unimportant folk as textile 
workers in New Bedford, machinists 
in Detroit, farmers in Kansas and 
stevedores in California are going 
to have a lot to do with the solution 


of the equation. 


Tue effort of capi- 
talists to thwart the plans for their 
own salvation, the fall elections, the 
battle within the N.R.A., the activi- 
ties on the labor front—this is the 
diverse material which The New 
Republic reports, analyzes, and ex- 
plains. Only a weekly can present 
it when it is timely, and only such 
a paper as The New Republic can 
evaluate it in the light of a consist- 


ent forward-looking point of view. 


An introductory subscription to 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


costs only $1 for 13 weeks. 


Republic for the next 13 weeks. 


| a 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $1.00 (check or money order, if possible) please send me The New 
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How to select a 


PRIVATE 


SCHOOL 


Jor your child 





ge YOU looking for help in picking 
the special school which meets your 
needs? Would you like the help of ex- 
perts who for more than ten years have 
had intimate contact with hundreds of 
private schools all over the country? 
You are invited to use the Advisory 
Service offered below—Redbook Maga- 
zine’s staff of specialists who will help 
you in the selection of boarding schools, 


junior colleges, colleges, or schools for 
special and professional training. You 
will also find interesting information in 
the School Section appearing monthly 
in Redbook Magazine. 

Simply fill in and mail the facts below, 
telling us your requirements. You will 
receive at no cost or obligation the sug- 
gestions of Redbook’s Director of Educa- 
tion. The coupon is for your convenience. 


REDBOOK’S 


School Advisory Service 


xe aeaueenenenaeaeuanunnkenananananuannannann ex '& 
THE DIRECTOR, Department of Education, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 


York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3-600. 


Please send me information and catalogues about board- 
ing schools— 


i. cad sl dedsebansntsiceaatewes years. 
OS 4 'aly a hin pick eee dees bmw s 8 years. 
IEEE, ia Es bu did + tieade0kvee Now attending 


ae one pce venlbebe bbe ota ioas 
Location desired 


he pat gyare SVP eY Py tring peered 


N.W.4 


(School fees range from $500 to $2,500 per year according 
to location and advantages.) 
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STATISTICS: Church Gaining? 
Yes and No, Say Authorities 


Are the churches losing ground? [Is 
religion losing its force? 

These two questions are perennials, 
Last week they were answered once 
again. As usual the answers did not 
agree. 

Churchmen were glad to see sta- 
tistics sent out by the National Com- 
mittee for Religion and Welfare Re- 
covery. These showed religion still 
exerted its force. 

In 1800, the report stated, only 1 in 
14 persons belonged to a Protestant 
church and 1 in 53 to the Roman 
Catholic. This year’s figures show 
Protestants claim 1 in 4 persons and 
Roman Catholics count 1 to 6. Only 
in the country’s rural sections does the 
report admit that churches are not 
increasing. 

On the other side of the fence stood 
V. F. Calverton, psychologist-author. 
Free-thinkers who agree with H. G. 
Wells that people no longer live by 
Christianity or die for it, found con- 
firmation in Mr. Calverton’s “The Pass- 
ing of the Gods,” published a fortnight 
ago by Scribner’s. 

Mr. Calverton thinks religion has 
shot its bolt. People have forsaken it 
because they have found a better sub- 
stitute. The human mind, he says, 
craves power. Religion promised power 
but not until science came was the 
promise fulfilled. 

“The future,” he states, “belongs not 
to religion but to science, not to the 
gods but to men.” 

Skeptics relished most of all the 
chapter on “Religion and American 
Culture.” In these pages the author 
deftly traces what he considers the 
declining role that religion has played 
in the American scene. 

French soldiers in the War of the 
Revolution sowed the seeds of agnos- 
ticism and made it possible for Uni- 
tarianism to become a great force in 
New England. He spurns any thought 
that the United States is founded on a 
religious basis. Not only were many 
of its founders free-thinkers, but the 
treaty with Tripoli in 1796 specifically 
states that “the Government of the 
United States of America is not in any 
sense founded on the Christian re- 
er ee 

By Civil War time, Mr. Calverton 
says, religion was serving sectional and 
class interests, and by the end of the 
nineteenth century the churches and 
big business had become “inseparable 
kin.” ad 

This “unholy alliance” was so strong 
during the World War that the Prince 
of Peace was almost forgotten. “Three 
inches are not enough,” said the Rev. 
Herbert S. Johnson, pastor of Warren 
Avenue Baptist Church, Boston, in 4 
sermon, “seven inches are too many, 
for while you are pulling out the bay- 
onet you are losing the opportunity to 
drive it into another man five inches. 
We must keep the flag and the cross 
together.” “a 

Mr. Calverton concludes that religion 
in America “is not reflected by mem- 
bership statistics, but by social atti 
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tude and outlook. It is in that latter 
respect that the decline in the re- 
ligious mentality is most apparent and 
the decay of the religious institution 


most obvious.” 


METHODISTS: Repeal’s Grim 
Results Get “Wide Publicity” 


Most Protestant churches blessed 
prohibition. Upon repeal they bestowed 
no shrift. 

Methodists, traditional foes of liquor, 
loudly denounced repeal. In 1933 the 
Temperance Board of their Philadelphia 
Conference charged President Roose- 
velt with setting up “beer and whisky 
as the twin gods of the American peo- 
ple” (see page 10). Bishop Edwin D. 
Mouzon warned that any Methodist 
who sold even 3.2 per cent beer could 
not remain a member of the church. 

When repeal came in the Methodists 
settled down into a just-you-wait-and- 
see mood. They did not have to wait 
long. They soon found evidence that 
the country was getting drunker by 
the minute. They opened their copies 
of Zion’s Herald, Boston Methodist 
weekly, and turned to the table “The 
Liquor Harvest.” There they read grim- 
ly the increasing toll of Massachusetts 
automobile accidents caused by drunk- 
en drivers. 

Last week the prohibition loyalists 
got a lot of new staggering figures to 
bolster up their cherished cause. These 
came from a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Police Chiefs at 
Washington. 

Dr. Theron W. Kilmer, police sur- 
geon of Hempstead, Long Island, re- 
ported that since repeal drunken driv- 
ers had increased 479 per cent in Los 
Angeles, 380 per cent in Cincinnati, and 
300 per cent in Philadelphia. Connect- 
icut, with an increase of only 1.5 per 
cent, had the best State record. 


“The intoxicated driver is a potential 
murderer,’ Dr. Kilmer declared. “Fre- 
quently we see women in this deplora- 
ble condition, sometimes very young 
women.” 


Lately Zion’s Herald has been ham- 
mering on the same nail. “Prohibition 
is returning,” it warned. “Watch the 
automobile. Keep track of the trage- 
dies of drunken driving. Give wide 
publicity to every accident, every death 
chargeable to this cause. Concentrate! 
Keep your finger upon this spot!” 


Most Roman Catholics did not sup- 
port prohibition. But the editors of 
America, the Jesuit weekly, think it is 
bound to come back unless something 
is done to remedy inadequate local leg- 
islation and Federal inactivity. 


The blame, the paper says, falls 
Squarely on shoulders of manufacturers 
and purveyors of hard liquors. Ameri- 
ca’s editors charge that the hard-liquor 
interests don’t want to make beer and 
light wines popular. It is their “am- 
bition to make the United States a 
country where every child shall be fa- 
miliar with the use of whisky and gin 


by the time he arrives at the age of 
reason.” 


SIDESHOW 





JUMPER: Chester Pietrowski of Chi- 
cago cornered a gray and white kitten 
on the roof of a sixteen-story building. 
The cat jumped into space and hurtled 
earthward. Later Pietrowski’s eyes 
bulged when he found it asleep on a 
ledge fourteen stories below. At sight 
of him it jumped the remaining twenty 
feet to the ground and walked away. 


Lost AND Finep: Harold E. Bennett, 
his brother Ralph, and the latter’s son, 
reported “lost” in the Maine woods, 
built a fire to keep from freezing to 
death. Game wardens found them and 
brought them safe to Frenchville, 
Maine. There Ralph Bennett paid a 
$91 fine and costs for starting the fire 
without a licensed guide with him. 


ALARM: In New York Isaac Horowitz 
drove his fruit truck up Eighth Ave- 
nue. When it burst into flames he lost 
his head, let the truck lurch half a 
block, where it crashed into a pole. A 
few seconds later firemen pulled him 
from the burning car. ‘How did you 
get here so quickly?” asked Horowitz. 
“You ran into a fire box pole and sent 
the alarm,” firemen explained. 


IpEA: In Kirkland Lake, Ont., a res- 
tauranteur scowled at an increasing 
pile of rubber checks stamped “Insuffi- 
cient Funds.” Brooding brought him an 
idea. A few hours later patrons pass- 
ing the restaurant saw its window 
pasted over with worthless checks. 
Embarrassed signers rushed in to pay 
the cost of their removal. 


Map: In Nagykanizsa, Hungary, peo- 
ple heard weird cries and saw a naked 
man crawling in the road. They 
called an ambulance. Doctors wrapped 
the man in blankets and took him 
away. He explained that his clothes 
had been stolen while he was swim- 
ming. He thought if he pretended to 
be a lunatic someone would send for 
the ambulance so he could get home. 


REVENGE: Out for a sight-seeing auto 
ride near Sault Sainte Marie, Ont., A. 
Gravelle and H. Burke met a bull 
moose. When they honked the horn, 
the animal charged. Next day they ap- 
plied for a license to hunt a certain 
moose that had a radiator screen, a 
mudguard, and a headlight dangling 
from his antlers. 

INTRUDER: Through a window of 
Chancery Court in Atlantic City, N. J., 
flew an energetic woodpecker. He be- 
gan pounding on the wooden ceiling. 
Vice Chancellor W. Frank Sooy pound- 
ed his gavel and adjourned court. 

PaTRIOTISM: Astute British business 
men have long urged loyal Britishers 
to “Buy British.”” Last week the British 
merchants took further steps to keep 
the British British. A group of tomb- 
stone makers produced the slogan: 
“Die British and Remain British.” - 


AMAZING 
TYPEWRITER 


BARGAIN 


New Remington Portable 
only 10c a day 


AY 
PREB TAL OFFER 


Only 10¢ a day buysthis 
latest model machine. 
Not a used or rebuilt 
typewriter. Not an in- 
complete machine. A 
beautiful brand newreg- 
ulation Remington Portable. 

Standard 4-row my Re standard width carriage; 
margin release on keyboard; back spacer; automatic 
ribbon reverse; every essential feature found in stand- 
ard ipbewriters. Carrying case free. Now reduced 25 
.-. absolutely the biggest typewriter value ever ofi- 
ered! Try it in your home or office 10 days free. If you 
do not agee that it is the finest portable at any price 
return it at our expense. Don’t delay. We pay cost of 
shipment direct from the factory to you. You save on 
the purchase price, you don’t risk a cent. Write now! 


FREE TYPEWRITER COURSE 


Write Remington Rand Inc., Dept.14-101, Buffalo,N.Y.. 
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SUNSHINE 


Here are fine modern schools—public and private— 
kindergarten to college—conveniently located in 
Phoenix and surrounding communities of Mesa, Glen- 
dale, Chandler, Buckeye, Tempe, Wickenburg. All 
types accommodations—low living cost. 84% sunshine 
—very dry, warm, semi-tropical climate—colorful 
desert—orange, date groves. Nine outdoor months for 
children to grow—become robust, healthy, happy 
Plenty to do for grown-ups, too—Come early 

Special rates now effective on Rock Island — 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. 
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No matter how you like. 


it... MAKE IT WITH 
LAIRD’S APPLE JACK 


@ More and more drinkers are switching to 
LAIRD’S Apple Jack these days. Some because 
they like its mellow flavor which results from age- 
ing in charred oak casks. Others say LAIRD’S is 
easier to mix because it’s as smooth as bonded 
stock—and at less than half the price. 

Still another group insists upon LAIRD’S be- 
cause they are sure that no matter how much they 
take, they'll feel all right in the morning. 


Any one of which is reason enough for making 
your next drink with LAIRD’S Apple Jack. 





APPLE JACK 


LAIRD & CO. + SCOBEYVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
America’s Oldest Family of Brandy Distillers 








Kasy Money 


And An Excellent Oppor- 
tunity for Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most 
interesting and profitable sub- 
scription propositions ever 
offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremel 
careful manner by which 
Representatives are selected 
and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high commu- 
nity standing. 


Liberal commissions are 
paid from the start, and bo- 
nuses are easily within the 
reach of any normally ener- 
getic man or woman. Write 
for particulars, giving busi- 
ness and financial references. 


Our best Representatives 
are enjoying substantial earn- 
ings. 


L. S. ERGER 


NEWS- WEEK 


1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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SURVEY: How America Looks in 
The World’s 


Press Columns 

Each year Dean Carl W. Ackerman 
of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, makes a survey 
for his boss, President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. Last year he examined the 
NRA. This year his subject was the 
Fourth Estate. Facts he reported to 
President Butler last week came from 
The Associated Press confidential file, 
from the United Press, and from a crit- 
ical study of the foreign press. 

The blue-eyed dean in his probing 
noted the suppression of 1,000 German 
newspapers; expansion of United Press 
in South America; invasion of the 
United States by the British news 
agency, Reuters, and the French 
agency, Havas; liberalization of the 
Russian press, and the inauguration of 
the radio press bureau. Not least in- 
teresting was his analysis of the world 
view of United States news. Some find- 
ings: 


Germany: “German interest in Amer- 
ican news centers on... the freakish. 
Practically all admiration for Ameri- 
can life ... has ceased ... The ten- 
dency to ferret out the unusual creates 
a picture of frivolity, crime, and unbal- 
anced living. America seen through the 
eyes of the average German... isa 
country in which the respectable citi- 
zens are at the mercy of Dillingers and 
kidnapers . . . They are menaced by 
Communists and Jews; are a frightful- 
ly dissatisfied lot, with a revolution just 
around the corner; and in addition, they 
have the world’s most capricious weath- 
OB aie 
Hitler’s subjects who read _ the 
Deutsche Zeitung have a hair-raising 
idea of an American football game. 

“In the land of unlimited possibili- 
ties, that is, in the United States,”’ the 
influential Berlin daily reported, “it 
isn’t at all unusual to see a mass of 
bleeding flesh, stamped beyond recogni- 
tion, carried off the field while the spec- 
tators, a brutal and unfeeling mob, 
jeer, yell, and screech. The gladiatorial 
combats in Rome 2,000 years ago were 
tame in comparison.” 


Austria: “Stories about machine-gun 
raids on banks and the kidnaping of 
millionaires,’ declares Dean Ackerman, 
“were always popular here but they 
have an additional value now ... With 
railways being blown up all around him 
the average Austrian might get nerv- 
ous, but after reading ... the latest 
gangster news from the United States 
he heaves a sigh of sympathy for those 
who live in a country where life is so 
precarious .. .” 


Japan: “The Japanese newspaper edi- 
tor... takes his news from America 
straight, a stiffish, heavy draught com- 
posed of economics and international 
politics . . . An occasional dash of 
sports or movie news from Hollywood 
provides the only seasoning ... The 
constant reader of Asahi knows noth- 
ing of the mad career of Dillinger... 
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President Roosevelt is the biggest 
American news name... .” 


Iraty: “Before the crisis newspapers 
used to be hard put to it to conceal their 
envy of American wealth. . . now it is 
equally hard for them to keep from of- 
fering advice ... Fascism, they hint, is 
the solution. 

“Mussolini’s newspaper ... has a 
special penchant. It will print any- 
thing it can get on the declining birth 
rate in the United States. Il Duce holds 
this up in scorching editorials as a hor- 
rible example to Italy, whose birth rate 
has also shown a sharp decline despite 
all the more-and-oftener babies prop- 
aganda ... One editorial was recently 
devoted to proving that a Negro will 
one day sit in the White House .. .’ 

Dean Ackerman, 44, a graduate of 
the Pulitzer School’s first class, looks 
more like an impressively quiet and 
successful business man than a tradi- 
tional college dean. His first report- 
ing job was covering Washington Em- 
bassies for United Press. 

When the war came Ackerman 
begged Roy Howard to give him a war 
correspondent’s job. But Howard was 
hesitant about sending a 24-year-old 
man to cover history’s biggest fight. 
Ackerman kept pounding on the idea, 
and when U. P.’s German man resigned 
in 1915 Ackerman got his place. 

Until 1917 he plugged away in Ber- 
lin. Then he joined The New York Trib- 
une foreign staff and followed Allied 
soldiers through Spain, France, Swit- 
zerland, and Siberia. After the war 
Ackerman went to work for The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. Two years la- 
ter he started one of the first big pub- 
licity firms. and reaped a rich harvest. 
Tiring of it, in 1927 he closed shop and 
wrote a biography of his biggest cus- 
tomer, George Eastman. He had long 
wanted to join the Pulitzer School, and 
got his chance in 1932. 

Immediately fur began to fly. The 
new dean completely reorganized the 
school. He demanded three years’ col- 
lege work as a prerequisite for en- 
trance. He paced the course in report- 
ing to the dizzy tempo of a city room. 
Students groaned when he raised their 
hours of recitation a week from 18 to 
28. Classes in reporting had to start 
work at 7 A.M, and students had to 
trot to remote Jersey spots to cover 
obscure happenings. 


The idea for the School of Journal- 
ism came to Joseph Pulitzer in 1892. 
In 1903 he offered Columbia $2,000,000 
to start the school, naming Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard and Andrew D. White 
of Cornell as trustees. But President 
Butler declined. He saw no reason why 
men from Harvard and Cornell should 
run Columbia’s school. Not until 1913, 
two years after the great editor of The 
World died, was the school founded. 

Since then the school has graduated 
many successful men. Some of them: 
H. R. Knickerbocker, Hearst’s ace for- 
eign correspondent; M. Lincoln Schus- 
ter, president of Simon & Schuster; Les- 
ter Markel, Sunday editor of The New 
York Times; Frank Scully, author; 
Leon Fraser, president of the Bank of 
International Settlements. 
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NEW DEAL: Hoover and Wallace 
Join the Parade of Analysts 


With Congressional elections a month 
distant, an army of books pro and con 
the New Deal is filling bookstore win- 
dows. 

Rival authors for the public ear are 
ex-President Hoover and Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. Their 
pooks, published within six days of 
each other, are running a close race. 
The Book of the Month Club has picked 
them as alternative selections for 
October. A third of Mr. Hoover’s book 
appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post, and a chapter from Mr. Wallace’s 
was printed in Collier’s magazine last 
week. 


THE CHALLENGE TO LIBERTY. By Herbert 
Hoover, 205 pages, 46,000 words. Scribners, 
New York. $1.75. 


“No system can be part dictatorship 
and part democracy,” says Herbert 
Hoover, latest of the Republican Presi- 





ACME 


Secretary Wallace: His Dictaphone 
Was Co-Author of “New Frontiers” 


dents. Abraham Lincoln, the first Re- 
publican, said the same thing in almost 
the same words about slavery. 


“The Challenge to Liberty” seeks to 
prove that the ancient goddess is being 
nailed to a bureaucratic cross in Wash- 
ington. Though Mr. Hoover says it is 
not his purpose to criticize individual 
men, he criticizes nearly everything 
the New Dealers have done in politics, 
government, money, agriculture, and 
business. 


Mr. Hoover thinks the sweeping 
Rooseveltian changes were unneces- 
sary. This country, he says, had only 
marginal problems in a system other- 
wise sound.” He denounces the idea 
of experiments that interfere with pri- 
vate property and liberty, and thinks 
the depression a transitory phenome- 
non which could have been lived down. 
As for the malefactors of great wealth, 
he concludes that “we do not need to 
burn down the house to kill the rats.” 
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Twenty-two years ago Herbert 
Hoover and his wife published “De Re 
Metallica,” the translation of a six- 
teenth-century mining treatise. It was 
followed in 1922 by “American Indi- 
vidualism” which contained the then 
Secretary of Commerce’s views on 
American politics. His third book he 
dictated, re-dictated, edited, re-edited, 
and revised at Palo Alto, Calif. 

Much of it is philosophical; often it 
fails to come to grips with specific 
problems, but its timeliness and its 
author’s name guarantee a wide re- 
ception. 

NEW FRONTIERS. By Henry A. Wallace, 287 


pages, 83,000 words. Appendix, Index. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, New York. $2. 


The Secretary of Agriculture’s vol- 
ume answers some of Mr. Hoover’s 
charges and discusses in detail the 
plight of the farmer. 

Though a busier man than his rival 
author, he wrote a longer and more 
meaty book. In three months Mr. Wal- 
lace spoke all of it into a tireless dicta- 
phone which accompanied him on 
week-end holidays and trips. 

Discussing the favorite request of 
business men for “less government in 
business,” he says: “Certain  busi- 
nesses have always been up to their 
necks in government .. . If the full 
truth were ever known about the way 
in which government influence has 
been used by great corporations, public 
indignation would know no bounds.” 
He then describes extra-Congressional 
lobbies, with which he himself has had 
some experience during the past year 
and a half. He admits he regards with 
“mingled feelings” the programs which 
called for plowing under of 10,000,000 
acres of standing cotton and slaughter 
of 6,000,000 little pigs. These were 
emergency measures, he says. 

As for regimentation, the Secretary 
believes “the land of tomorrow” will 
enjoy the benefits of a “cooperative 
good life.” While the ex-President 
advocates an intelligent clean-up of 
the old American system, Secretary 
Wallace prefers to hurry forward to 
the New Deal’s promised land. 

Both of them speak of good laws 
as “traffic lights.” Mr. Hoover says 
they should aid the citizen as he 
“moves to his own individual purpose.” 
Mr. Wallace says they should actually 
“guide the traffic.” Both call them- 
selves “iiberals.” 

When Mr. Wallace talks of the farm- 
er’s post-war struggle for survival his 
words ring with authority. He has 
several generations of farmers behind 
him. At 17 he conducted his first ex- 
periment in crop control on an Iowa 
corn farm. Later he attracted wide 
attention as editor of ‘“Wallace’s 
Farmer.” The Secretary’s description 
of the complicated maze of farm relief 
measures devised in Washington is both 
exciting and bewildering. 

“This analysis is not presented to 
arouse prejudice between different 
groups,” he says, “but merely to 
awaken thought.” 

ROOSEVELT versus RECOVERY. By Ralph 


Robey. 156 pages, 44,000 words, Index. 
Harpers, New York. $2. 


This is a breezy indictment of the 
New Deal by the former financial 
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editor of The New York Evening Post. 
He analyzes the administration’s prob- 
lems and the steps taken. Mr. Roose- 
velt in loosing the national purse 
strings, he. believes, has started some- 
thing -he- cannot stop. -.“Our choice,” 
he says “is between fighting tubercu- 
losis in its early Stages and fighting it 
after hemorrhages begin.” 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE NEW DEAL. 
By Louis M. Hacker. 131 pages, 48,000 


words. Appendix, Index. Crofts, New York. 
$1.75. 


A reputable historian and magazine 
writer presents a summary of the ad- 
ministration’s campaign on all fronts. 
Soberly written and for the most part 
uncritical, it closes on an ominous 
note. The author fears war, fascism, 
or proletarian revolution. The New 
Deal, he says, “might yet be called 
upon to face one or another of these 
tests of fire.” : 
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IOWA: Miss Suckow Describes a 
Wheat Belt Family’s Trials 


THE FOLKS. By Ruth Suckow. 727 pages, 
220,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $3. 


Born a small-town Iowa girl, Miss 
Suckow has stuck to‘the soil for pro- 
fessional purposes. ‘The Folks’’ is all 
about the Fergusons of Belmond, Iowa. 
Fred and Annie, the parents, are stout 
representatives of the Midwest. Fred 
works in the town bank; Annie is inter- 
ested chiefly in the church and a mild 
social life. 

In the course of the story they lose 
all their children to strangers or 
strange places. Carl, the eldest, starts 
as a local school teacher but then 
moves to Philadelphia with his dis- 
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contented (and ‘very dull) childhood 
sweetheart. Dorothy follows a hus- 
band to California. Bun, the youngest, 
marries an alien Russian with a stormy 
temperament. 

Thorough emancipation is achieved 
by the older daughter, Margaret. She 
lands in Greenwich Village, where she 
works in an arty tea room and has an 
intense love affair with a married man. 

Sympathetically and in great detail 
the author describes life’ inher native 
State, including ‘schooldays, church 
meetings, . humdrum _ entertainments, 
and perplexities of fond parents and 
earnest children. 

“The Folks” are well portrayed, but 
their story is so long and so lacking in 
dramatic force that it is likely to bore 
all but the most patient readers. 


Miss Suckow’s father was a traveling 


Congregational minister. She grew up 
and kept bees in Iowa. Amply built, 
she is crowned with a mop of bobbed 
gray hair. Five years ago, at the age 
of 36, she married Ferner Nuhn, con- 
siderably younger neighbor of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. Mr. Nuhn writes articles 
on farm topics for radical magazines 
and occasionally paints portraits of his 
more famous wife. 

Much of “The Folks” was written at 
the MacDowell Colony in Peterborough, 
N. H. For the last five years, when 
they didn’t stay at Peterborough, Miss 
Suckow and her husband spent their 
vacations wandering in their Chevrolet 
car. Following a casual itinerary, they 
visited the North, East, South and 
West, stopping mostly at tourist cabins 
and auto camps. 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: Political 
Change; Roman Era; Mongolia 


FREEDOM versus ORGANIZATION. By Bert- 
rand Russell. 451 pages, 150,000 words. In- 
dex. Norton, New York. $3.50. 


“An attempt to trace the main 
causes of political change” from the 
end of the Napoleonic wars to the 
World War. The skeptical writer gives 
much credit to economic forces but 
thinks individuals, too, have made his- 
tory. His book is lively, learned, and 
unorthodox. 


TROS OF SAMOTHRACE. By Talbot Mundy. 
949 pages, 275,000 words. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, New York. $3. ‘ 


A gigantic adventure story of the 
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time of Caesar. Tros, the hero, Oppos- 
es Caesar’s politics and legions jin 
Britain, Gaul, Rome, and many way 
stations. Page after page of epic 
thrills made plausible. 


TENTS IN MONGOLIA. By Henning Hasluna 
335 pages, 82,000 words. Illustrations, In. 
dex. Dutton, New York. $5. 


Record of a Danish expedition made 
ten years ago to the Gobi Desert 
country. The exotic country and its 
inhabitants are well described. Excite- 
ment is furnished when marauding 
Soviet troops capture the explorers. An 
attractive make-up adds to the book’s 
appeal. 


RETREAT FROM GIORY. By R. H. Bruce 
Lockhart. 344 pages, 101,000 words. Put 
nam, New York, $3. 


The author of “British Agent” de- 
scribes post-war experiences in Central 
Europe, where from 1919 to 1929 he 
was Commercial Secretary and banker. 
He dallied with romance, interviewed 
many famous persons, and heard good 
stories about others. His Odyssey left 
him restless and dissatisfied. but it 
should amuse the curious reader. 


A JOURNEY INTO RABELAIS’S FRANCE. 
By Albert Jay Nock. 297 pages, 81,000 
words. Illustrations. Morrow, New York 
$3.50. 


Reading this book is like touring 
France with a personal friend of Rab- 
elais. Mr. Nock brought out a biog- 
raphy of that Renaissance genius five 
years ago. He describes the scenes 
made famous by Rabelais’s famous 
characters, Panurge and Pantagruel. 


UNDUE FULFILLMENT. By Kathleen Coyle 
261 pages, 47,000 words. Morrow, New 
York. $2. 


An intense novel about a new kind 
of triangle composed of a sensitive 
mother, an only son, and the man who 
so. influenced him that he decided not 
to marry the girl to whom he was en- 
gaged. The writing is humorless and 
precise. 


THE ANTEROOM. By Kate O’Brien. 309 pages, 
73,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York, $2.50. 

The Irish author of “Without My 
Cloak” tells the dramatic and wistful 
story of Agnes Mulqueen, who loves a 
friend’s stalwart but unhappy husband. 


THE TALE OF A SHIPWRECK. By Jame 
Norman Hall. 164 pages, 33,900 words 
Houghton Miftiin, Boston. $2.50. 


Hall became famous when he and 
Charles Nordhoff wrote “Mutiny on the 
Bounty,” a tale of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury adventure. Last Summer he was 
shipwrecked on an uninhabited coral 
island. Following his scholarly in- 
stincts he unearthed the history of the 
place and used his adventure for a 
true modern sea story. 


X COMMON FAITH. By John Dewey. 87 pages 
20,000 words. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. $1.50. 


A veteran teacher of philosophy 
fights a rear-guard action for religion. 
For agnosticism, the modern mood, he 
would substitute “practical faith in 
ideal ends.” The possibilities of such 
a faith are thoughtfully explained in 
this book composed of his recent lec- 
tures at Yale University. 
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So SAY the cyrtophylla concavua. 
The ceaseless argument goes on. 


The little green bugs with the high powered name recite their 
rasping cantatas hour upon hour—but as far as we are con- 
cerned, their argument is drivel. We could very well do 
without it and listen to important things. 


Column after column of words tell today’s news. Much of it 
is as meaningless as “Katy did” and “Katy didn’t.” Yet you 
must thumb it over to find the important events—many of them 
incomplete—affirmed today denied tomorrow. 


News-WEEK—an indispensable supplement to, not a substitute 
for, your daily paper—chooses the significant news of the week 
for you; clears away the superfluous items, and publishes the 
news-worthy in concentrated form. 


Written in plain, everyday English, News-Week presents com- 
plete news, gives the whole story, for your quick reading, ready 
understanding. 


Three factors make up the News-Week idea: 1. The news 
event. 2. The background fact that completes the event. 3. The 
visual fact that illustrates the event. 


In News-WEEK, fastest published news-magazine in America, 
you will find rich, colorful reports for your thorough infor- 
mation. 


And News-WEEK is less expensive than any other similar pub- 
lication. Read in News-WEErK, regularly, the significant news of 
the world accurately told, without bias. 


$4 a Year 1 0¢ on Newsstands 


NEWS-WEEK. 
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